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The Portland Exposition 


By Watvon Fawcett 


EW ENGLAND’S interest in 
N the Lewis and Clark Cen- 

tennial Exposition, now in 
progress at Portland, Oregon, should 
be intensified by the fact that the 
very first suggestion for an Ameri- 
can exploration of the coast of the 
“Oregon country” came from a 
New Englander. Moreover, the 
name “Oregon” was first used in 
print by another New Englander. 
These men were John Ledyard and 
Jonathan Carver. Both were na- 
tives of Connecticut. Both were re- 
garded as wild dreamers, and it can 
not be denied that Carver gave his 
imagination free rein in his writings 
concerning his alleged explorations. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
these two men were the first Ameri- 
cans to anticipate the amazing de- 
velopment of the Pacific Northwest 
and to call the attention of the east- 
ern section of the United States to 
the then unknown western regions 
lying between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacific Ocean. 

John Ledyard’s brain first con- 
ceived the possibilities of develop- 
ment in the wild region west of the 
Rockies and north of the Spanish 


settlements in California. It was 
he who first suggested to Thomas 
Jefferson the idea of sending an ex- 
pedition to explore that country. 
Ledyard also was the pioneer in 
urging the extension of the fur trade 
to the Pacific coast. Though many 
years passed before Jefferson finally 
sent Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark up the Missouri, across the 
mountains and down the Columbia, 
the young Connecticut Yankee, 
John Ledyard, first planted in the 
statesman’s mind the germ of that 
process of peaceful expansion of 
territory, the flower and fruit of 
which is so fittingly commemorated 
in the unique world’s fair now in 
progress on the western coast. 
Ledyard, who was a born wan- 
derer, was a native of Groton, 
Connecticut, and a member of the 
distinguished family to which also 
belonged that Colonel William Led- 
yard who made so gallant a defence 
against the attack upon New Lon- 
don by the British under Benedict 
Arnold, which constituted almost the 
sole exploit of the traitor in the war 
for independence after he had be- 
trayed his trust. Love of adventure 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE GROUNDS 


prompted John Ledyard to forsake 
his studies at Dartmouth College, 
and he shipped as a common sailor 
‘to London, from which port he 
sailed by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Southern Pacific as a 
member of Captain James Cook’s 
expedition to the Pacific, Ledyard 
was ambitious to become the re- 
corder or historian of the expedi- 
tion, but this boon was denied him. 
However, he did keep a very accu- 
rate diary of the whole voyage, and, 
although he was later compelled to 
surrender this to the British govern- 
ment, his memory was so excellent 
that he was enabled to reproduce it 
in great part after his return to 
America. 

Naturally, the young American 
was particularly interested in what 
he saw of the Pacific coast of his 
own continent and at once saw the 
advantages and possibilities of trade 
in furs on this coast. Returning to 
England and thence to America, 
Ledyard himself undertook to form 
a fur-trading company and visited 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
in an effort to interest some of the 
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distinguished men of the time in the 
undertaking. In this, however, he 
was unsuccessful and he made his 
way to Paris in the hope of enlist- 
ing the aid of the commercial houses 
in France. 

At the French capital the young 
New Englander met a number of 
distinguished Americans, among 
whom were Thomas Jefferson and 
John Paul Jones. With the latter 
he all but concluded an agreement 
to make a trading expedition to the 
land of promise on the Pacific, but 
the project fell through at the last 
moment. Jefferson then suggested 
that his adventurous fellow-country- 
man go to Russia, secure a passport 
through Siberia to Kamchatka, and 
there take passage on some ship 
sailing for America. Ledyard essayed 
to follow this plan, but, upon being 
turned back when he attempted to 
cross Siberia without a passport, he 
joined an expedition then fitting out 
for the exploration of upper Egypt 
and died of fever shortly after 
reaching the Dark Continent. Jef- 
ferson, although he gave Ledyard 
advice which proved to be unwise, 
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THE PORTLAND EXPOSITION 5 


profited immensely by his associa- 
tion with the young man, for the 
author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence obtained from him that 
knowledge of the northwest coast 
which he afterward turned to prac- 
tical account by projecting the 
Lewis and Clark expedition. 

In 1766, ten years prior to Captain 
Cook’s expedition which gave Led- 
yard an insight into the resources 
of the north Pacific coast, another 
New Englander, Jonathan Carver 
by name, was approaching this rich 
territory from another direction and 
by overland journey across the con- 
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tinent. This Connecticut adven- 
turer, a veteran of the French and 
Indian war, conceived the idea ‘of 
crossing the country to the Pacific 
ocean, visiting the Indian tribes on 
the way. As a born Yankee he 
formed the plan of carrying a small 
stock of goods for sale, but he did 
not abandon his project when he 
found it impossible to obtain the 
desired merchandise. 

In reality, Carver went no farther 
than the Dakotas, but he gathered 
from the Indians and the French 
traders with whom he came in con- 
tact a vast amount of more or less 
authentic information which he em- 
bodied in his subsequent writings, 
and it was he who first made use of 
the name Oregon, applying it not 
only to the river which had been 
designated on the old French maps 
as “the River of the West,” but also 
to a considerable territory, which he 
portrayed on the map, made by him, 
as a vast island. The suspicion that 
Carver invented many of the names 
by which he designated western 
localities has led to the belief in 
some quarters that the word Oregon 
was also of his own invention, but 
on the other hand there appears to 
be foundation for the claim that it 
is an Indian word meaning the roll- 
ing of the waters. 

Although Carver proved to be 
quite wrong in much of his geo- 
graphical description of the west, 
particularly as it related to the 
rivers and mountains, his book en- 
titled “Travels Throughout the In- 
terior Parts of North America,” 
which was published in London in 
1778, aroused immense interest on 
both sides of the Atlantic. It has been 
claimed that from the descriptions 
embodied in this work William Cul- 
len Bryant received much of the 
inspiration that produced “Thana- 
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topsis,’ which, with its memorable 
“Where rolls the Oregon,” has ever 
been so largely instrumental in 
keeping the poetic name prominent 
in the minds of the whole American 
people. Perhaps this inspirational 
work may have been ably seconded 
by “Gray’s Oregon,” wherein 
Captain Gray of Boston gave a 
graphic account of the voyage of 
his ship “Columbia,” which was the 
first American vessel to enter the 
Oregon River and in honor of which 
the name of the majestic stream was 
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fied with these interests were: 
Joseph Barrel, a merchant of dis- 
tinction; Charles Bulfinch, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard College; Samuel 
Brown, a merchant; John Derby, 
a shipmaster of Salem; Captain 
Crowel Hatch of Cambridge and 
John Marden Pintard of the New 
York house of Lewis, Pintard & 
Company. 3arrel and Bulfinch 
were perhaps the leading spirits, 
and they became most deeply inter- 
ested in the reports which became 
current about this time as to the 
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COLONNADE ENTRANCE 


changed to the designation by which 
it has been known to this day. 

The discovery of the Columbia 
river by Captain Gray constitutes 
yet another link which binds the 
New England of yesterday and to- 
day to the unfolding empire of the 
Northwest. After the revolutionary 
war the mariners of Massachusetts 
and Maine undertook whaling and 
trading around Cape Horn. Among 
the prominent men of the day identi- 


possibilities of the fur trade on the 
Pacific coast. 

Finally the Boston enthusiasts 
organized a trading company for 
the purpose of fitting out a ship and 
sending it by way of Cape Horn to 
the northwest coast. The new cor- 
poration acquired by purchase the 
“Columbia,” a full-rigged ship of 
two hundred and twelve tons, which 
had been built shortly before by 
James Briggs at Hobart’s Landing 
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THE PORTLAND EXPOSITION 7 


near Scituate. The craft, which 
was destined to rank in history as 
one of the most famous of American 
vessels, was in design half a man-of- 
war, having two decks and mount- 
ing ten guns. Her full name was 
“Columbia Rediviva,’ a term sig- 
nificant of the newly-risen power of 
the young republic, but in all his- 
torical accounts the vessel is re- 
ferred to simply as the “Columbia.” 

As a consort for the “Columbia” 
the trading company provided the 
sloop “Lady Washington,” of ninety 


Rhode Island and descendant of 
Plymouth colonists, who also had 
been an officer in the American navy 
during the war. Other officers of 
the expedition included Simon 
Woodruff, Joseph Ingraham, Rob- 
ert’ Haswell, a journalist, and J. 
Nutting, an astronomer and school- 
master. 

The two vessels set sail from Bos- 
ton on the last day of September, 
1787, about three years after the 
New England men began work upon 
the project. In rounding the Horn 
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tons burden—a vessel rigged like a 
yacht, a fast sailor, staunch and easy 
to handle, and therefore deemed ad- 
mirably suited to exploring the 
smaller bays and inlets of the north- 
west coast. The expedition was 
under the command of Captain John 
Kendrick, the master of the “Colum- 
bia,” a resident of Wareham who 
had won distinction in command of 
a privateer during the Revolution. 
The captain of the “Lady Washing- 
ton” was Robert Gray, a native of 


the two vessels were separated in a 
storm and did not meet again until 
the northwest coast was reached. 
Captain Gray in the “Washington” 
found the entrance to a large river 
which he supposed at the time was 
the stream then vaguely known as 
the River of the West—now the Co- 
lumbia,—but most historians agree 
that the famous river was not 
reached on this voyage. Captain 
Kendrick, wishing to make explora- 
tions along the coast, took command 
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of the “Lady Washington,” after 
trading with the Indians had been 
concluded, while Gray took com- 
mand of the “Columbia” and sailed 
via China and the Cape of Good 
Hope for Boston, where both vessels 
arrived ‘safely in due course. 
Remaining in Boston for only six 
months, Captain Gray again started 
for the North Pacific on September 
28th, 1790, this time in command of 
the “Columbia.” Arriving off Van- 
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last the mighty river upon which 
Captain Gray bestowed the name of 
his ship. He cast anchor ten miles 
up the river and a few days later 
proceeded fifteen miles farther up. 
Not long afterward Captain Van- 
couver sailed up the river, now thor- 
oughly convinced that there was a 
reality to the supposedly mythical 
river of the west, of which the In- 
dians had told him so much; but it 
was Captain Gray’s discovery of the 

















FORESTRY BUILDING 


couver Island, Captain Gray met 
Captain George Vancouver of the 
British navy, who at that time was 
exploring the Pacific coast; but the 
Briton took little stock in the Ameri- 
can’s stories regarding the mysteri- 
ous river of the west and so the 
Bostonian sailed away to the south 
and on May 11th, 1792, the “Colum- 
bia” crossed the bar and entered at 


river, together with the exploration 
of the river and the interior country 
by Captains Lewis and Clark thir- 
teen years later, which gave to the 
United States its claim upon the 
“Oregon country,’ and which, 
through the treaty of 1846, added 
three hundred and seven thousand 
square miles of the richest territory 
on the globe to the national domain. 
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THE 


A New Englander who has 
played a most important part in 
the early history of the Oregon 
country was Mr. Nathaniel Jarvis 
Wyeth of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, who in 1832 made his appear- 
ance in the Pacific northwest as a 
fur trader. Mr. Wyeth’s effort to 
establish himself in the fur trade in 
this rich territory had a deep under- 
lying patriotic motive, and that he 
did not succeed in accordance with 
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and reached Vancouver on October 
29th, 1832. The Cambridge man 
had invested his whole fortune in 
the large stock of goods which he 
had purchased for the Indian trade, 
and when his supply ship, which 
had been sent around Cape Horn, 
was wrecked he was obliged to re- 
turn east, a financial bankrupt, only 
two of his followers accompanying 
him, 
Undismayed, 


however, Mr. 





INTERIOR OF FORESTRY BUILDING 


his expectations was due in some 
measure to the fact that he did not 
receive from the United States gov- 
ernment the support for which he 
had hoped. 

Accompanied by eleven men who 
had been enlisted in his project to 
occupy Oregon, but who untortu- 
nately knew nothing of the trapper’s 
life, Mr. Wyeth crossed the plains 


Wyeth returned to Boston and or- 
ganized the Columbia River Fishing 
and Trading Company, the object of 
which was to engage in operations 
on the Pacific coast in accordance 
with the general plan outlined by 
Astor, but with salmon fishing sup- 
plementing the fur trade as a source 
of revenue. The brig “Mary 
Dacres” was despatched for the 
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mouth of the Columbia river, loaded 
with supplies and implements, and 
Wyeth with sixty experienced men 
started overland in 1834. 

Arriving at the head waters of the 
Snake river, the persistent New 
Englander built Fort Hall, upon 
which he bestowed the name of one 
of his partners. Leaving twelve 
men and a stock of goods at this 
point, he pushed on to an island at 
the junction of the Columbia and 
Williamette rivers and there estab- 
lished Fort Williams, so named in 
honor of another partner in the en- 
terprise. However, Wyeth speedily 
discovered that the Indians were so 
completely under the control of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company that he 
could establish no business relations 
whatever with them, and within two 
years he was compelled to sell all 
his possessions, including Fort Hall, 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
abandon this second effort at occu- 
pation, in which he had sunk a for- 
tune. 
10 
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From the time that Wyeth en- 
tered Oregon and for a considerable 
interval thereafter the title “Bos- 
tons” was bestowed upon all Ameri- 
cans by the Indians to distinguish 
them from the English. There is no 
doubt that Wyeth had formed a most 
laudable ambition from his belief 
that American occupation would 
strengthen American title to the 
Oregon country, then strongly dis- 
puted by Great Britain, and his 
efforts were not without lasting re- 
sults for some of the settlers, and 
the missionaries who accompanied 
him gained a permanent foothold in 
the land for which Wyeth with pro- 
phetic vision foresaw so bright a 
future. 

The “Oregon country” of two- 
thirds of a century ago has become 
to-day the states of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and, in part, the states 
of Montana and Wyoming, and the 
people of all these commonwealths 
have codperated most actively in 
rearing the beautiful exposition 
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THE 


which commemorates the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the exploration 
of the Pacific Northwest by the ex- 
pedition commanded by Captains 
Lewis and Clark. As _ originally 
planned, the Centennial contem- 
plated merely an exhibition local to 
the northwest, but as the interest of 
the whole country became manifest 
the scope of the undertaking was 
rapidly broadened until there is pre- 
sented to-day an international fair 
which takes rank with the larger ex- 
positions held in America during the 
past two decades, and which enjoys 
the prestige of being the first inter- 
national exposition under the patron- 
age of the United States government 
ever held west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

In one notable respect, namely in 
the natural beauty of its setting, the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition and 
Oriental Fair is immeasurably su- 
perior to any other fair ever held 
anywhere in the world. The site of 
four hundred acres is situated in the 
foothills of the Cascade range of 
mountains and fully two hundred 
and twenty acres of the aggregate 
area is occupied by an attractive 
natural lake,—the largest body of 
water ever enclosed within an expo- 
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sition fence. The majority of the 
exhibition palaces are grouped at 
one side of the lake, crowning a 
slope which descends by graceful 
terraces to the water’s edge, and the 
visitor standing upon this eminence 
gazes through purple-tinted vistas of 
hill and dale with an unobstructed 
view to Mount Hood and Mount St. 
Helena, the famous snow-capped 
peaks of the Cascades, fully sixty- 
five miles away. 

The visitor, journeying to the ex- 
position through the streets of Port- 
land, where roses bloom in every 
dooryard during twelve months of 
the year, and where roses eleven 
inches in diameter and hundreds to 
the bush are an every-day luxury, is 
but prepared in a measure for the 
floral glories of the exposition. It 
might appropriately be called the 
“rose fair’ as Portland is termed the 
Rose City. Thousands of bushes 
that a few months ago did not aver- 
age a foot in height, but now extend 
above the waist of the tallest visitor, 
overflow the terraces, forming great 
pillows of multi-colored bloom. 

On the brow of the hill overlook- 
ing the lake stand the principal ex- 
hibit palaces, each with one end 


occupying frontage on Lakeview 
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Terrace, a broad thoroughfare from 
which descend the steps of the ter- 
races previously mentioned. The 
principal buildings are divided into 
groups by Columbia Court, a central 
landscape architectural feature con- 
sisting of two avenues, between 
which are sunken gardens elabor- 
ately embellished with flowers and 
statuary and fountains. From the 
point where Columbia Court merges 
into Lakeview Terrace a grand stair- 
case, flanked on either side by mas- 
sive balustrades, leads down to a 
boat-landing on the shore of the 
lake, 

Extending broadside almost the 
entire lerigth of Columbia Court on 
one side, is the building devoted to 
Foreign Exhibits, and in the rear of 
this are the Oriental and Forestry 
buildings. Opposite the Foreign Ex- 
hibits building on Columbia Court 
is the Agriculture Palace, the largest 
structure on the exposition grounds, 
and beyond this are the Manufac- 
tures and Liberal Arts, the Mining 
and the Machinery, Electricity and 
Transportation buildings. The 
United States government building, 
surmounted by two towers each two 
hundred and sixty feet in height, 
and with two large wings connected 
with the main structure by artistic 
peristyles, occupies a commanding 
site on a peninsula of sixty acres, 
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which juts out into the lake and 
which affords just the proper per- 
spective to bring the two symmetri- 
cal towers into relief against the 
background of woods and waters. 
The national government, by the 
way, is the most extensive partici- 
pant in this exposition, having ap- 
propriated $475,000, in addition to 
contributing an exhibit ready pre- 
pared at a cost of more than 
$300,000. 

The main exhibit palaces are all, 
with the exception of the Forestry 
building, in the Spanish renaissance 
style of architecture, and their ivory- 
tinted walls, relieved by green cor- 
nices and roofs of red tile, are in 
restful contrast to the glaring white 
of many a former exposition. The 
Forestry building may be classified 


as distinctively American in design, J 
since it is, in effect, naught else than § 
an immense log cabin constructed J 
from the giant trees of the Pacific § 
Northwest, and affording the most § 
convincing exemplification imagin- § 
able of the wonderful timber re- § 
sources of a territory which ere long | 
must become the main source of § 


supply for the entire republic. 
One of the notably artistic feat- 


ures of the exposition is found in the } 
Bridge of Nations, a massive struc- | 
ture, half a mile in length, connect- J 
ing the mainland with the peninsula § 
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upon which is situated the govern- 
ment building and exhibits. At its 
terminus on the mainland this 
bridge, broadened to a width of one 
hundred and seventy feet, becomes 
the Trail, the amusement street of 
the exposition, and a gaiety boule- 
vard which in character corresponds 
to the Midway at the Chicago expo- 
sition and the Pike at St. Louis. 
Skirting the shore of the lake for 
more than half a mile, and crossing 
the Trail just at the point where it 
merges into the Bridge of Nations, 
is the Grand Esplanade, a marine 
boulevard erected on piles over the 
water and constituting a unique and 
popular promenade. 

The Portland exposition has been 
fortunate enough to have the ser- 
vices, in the capacity of president 
and director-general, of Mr. Henry 
W. Goode, a representative business 
man of the new Northwest whose 
name has long stood for progress in 
all things electrical; and this enthu- 
siast on the possibilities of the magic 














current has devised for the west 
coast exhibition what is, perhaps, 
the most effective scheme of electri- 
cal illumination which has been 
presented at any international show. 
More than one hundred thousand 
frosted lamps have been employed to 
trace the buildings in lines of light, 
and an immense number of fifty- 
candle power lamps have been util- 
ized in a submarine illumination of 
the lake, which is a distinct novelty. 
The lake is, in many places, only 
about six feet in depth, and the illu- 
mination by means of the myriad 
lamps distributed on the bottom 
makes it possible for spectators on 
the Bridge of Nations and the Es- 
ptanade to watch the antics of the 
black bass, golden carp, salmon and 
trout, with which the body of water 
has been stocked from the govern- 
ment fish hatcheries. | Another 
unique electrical effect is afforded by 
the distribution of glowing lamps, 
like fire-flies, amid the foliage of the 
partially wooded park, which occu- 
pies space in the very heart of the 
exposition grounds, and which, by 
the way, constitutes an ideal refuge 
such as no other world’s fair has 
provided for the weary sight-seer. 
The west in sculpture has most 
fittingly a place at this exposition in 
the metropolis of the Oregon coun- 
try. There is not, to be sure, the 
vast number of chiselled or moulded 
masterpieces which have been found 
at some previous expositions, but 
seemingly the careful selection which 
has been made has but enhanced the 
popular appreciation of the subjects 
chosen and each of which, portray- 
ing the personality of Indian, ex- 
plorer or frontiersman, breathes the 
atmosphere of that spirit of achieve- 
ment which enabled the northwest- 
ern pioneers to hew a great domain 
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from the wilderness in the short 
span of a century. 

Many of the states of the Union 
are represented by individual build- 
ings erected at a cost of from $10,000 
to $90,000 each. In many instances, 
particularly in the case of the west- 
ern states, there has been a depart- 
ure from the old-time policy which 
restricted the function of a state 
building at a world’s fair to service 
as a rest parlor and social rendez- 
vous for the natives of the common- 
wealth and their friends. Thus we 
find at the present exposition states, 
such as Washington, -California, 
Idaho and Utah, presenting preten- 
tious structures which are primarily 
exhibit palaces, crowded with the 
agricultural, mineral and manufac- 
tured products of the respective sec- 
tions of the country. 

The state of Massachusetts is 
represented by a building which is a 
combination of a headquarters and 
an exhibit palace. The structure, 
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HUSETTS STATE BUILDING 





which occupies one of the most ad- 
vantageous locations in the exposi- 
tion grounds, is a study from the 
second story of the Bulfinch front of 
the State House on Beacon Hill, and 
it is assuredly quite appropriate that 
the edifice should thus in a measure 
constitute a memorial to that Bul- 
finch who, having impaired his for- 
tune in that very trading enterprise 
which sent the ship “Columbia” to 
the northwest coast, turned his at- 
tention to architecture and designed 
some of the most notable buildings 
in New England. 

The architect of the Massachu- 
setts building was Mr. C. Howard 
Walker of Boston, who took so 
prominent a part in preparing the 
plans for the St. Louis exposition 
The building, which is placed upon 
a terrace in a charming setting of 
old-fashioned shrubs and flowers, is 
one hundred feet in length by eighty 
feet wide, with spacious verandas. 
Much of the appropriation of $15,000 
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HENRY W. GOODE 


made by the Massachu- 
setts legislature for a rep- 
resentation at the Port- 
land fair went into the 
building, it having been 
found that a large share of 
the state exhibit at St. 
Louis could be transferred 
to the west coast, thus al- 
lowing for other uses a 
considerable portion of the 
funds which would needs 
have been employed in 
preparing exhibits. 

The interior of the 
Massachusetts building is 
in the Colonial style—an 
immense hall, open to the 
rafters, with an _ artistic 


staircase leading to a gal-' 


lery which extends en- 
tirely around the interior, 
and from which all the 
rooms on the second floor 


open. Every foot of available space 
on the ground floor of the building 
and much of that on the second 
floor has been given over to exhibits 
which illustrate the workings and 
development of the state prisons, re- 
formatories, libraries, colleges and 
other educational institutions. These 
exhibits are principally in the form 
of photographs, drawings and speci- 
mens of the products of the 
manual training departments. The 
metropolitan park system and the 
metropolitan water system have in- 
teresting displays, and there is an 
instructive exhibit bearing upon the 
matchless highway system of Mass- 
achusetts. 

In the building are comfortable 
rest and retiring rooms for the use 
of visitors and these are furnished 
in great part with handsome mahog- 
any furniture from the State House, 
much of it of historic interest. On 
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the second floor is a suite of rooms 
occupied as offices and living apart- 
ments by Mr. Wilson H. Fairbank 
of Warren, Massachusetts, who is 
in charge of the building as execu- 
tive commissioner, and, inasmuch as 
Mr. Fairbank has furnished his tem- 
porary home with many pieces of 
old mahogany brought from Massa- 
chusetts, these apartments have 
aroused the admiration of every 
visitor. 

Maine, which is the only other 
New England state represented by 
a special building, has reproduced 
the house at Portland, Maine, in 
which the poet Longfellow was 
born. This was done wholly by 
private subscription, the Maine 
legislature merely sanctioning the 
appointment of a commission but 
making no appropriation. The con- 
tributions came from the churches 
-and schools of Maine as well as 
from private individuals, and some 
aid was rendered by the 27,000 
residents of the Pacific coast who 
were born in the state of Maine. 


On the ground floor of the build- 
ing there is an Evangeline room and 
a Hiawatha room, the walls of 
which are adorned with handsomely 
engrossed.copies of the poems sym- 
bolized, and with portraits of Long- 
fellow and his literary friends. 
These apartments are primarily 
rest and writing rooms for the use 
of visitors, all of whom are invited 
to register. The importance and 
achievements of the churches and 
schools of Maine, which were so 
largely instrumental in providing 
this memorial state building, are 
emphasized in the structure by a 
comprehensive photographic exhibit 
of church and school buildings, edu- 
cational and religious institutions. 
Aside from this display, however, 
the purpose of the building is merely 
to serve as headquarters for natives 
and residents of Maine and their 
friends. Mr. Arthur C. Jackson, 
president and executive commis- 
sioner of the Maine State Commis- 
sion, is in charge, with Mrs. Jackson 
as hostess. 
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Love’s Manifold Altars 


By ANNIE 


EN years have elapsed since 

the happenings I am about to 

record ; ten years, in which I— 
James Boyd—have lived the retired 
life of a southern cotton planter on 
this little island that was my father’s 
before me. And it may be that a 
solitary existence, in which the mind 
necessarily feeds much upon the 
past, has caused me to attribute an 
undue significance to what others 
may regard as trifles light as air— 
the hallucinations of a delicate girl, 
and the vagaries of a man like David 


Carew. Dreamer, the world called. 


him—the world on which he turned 
his back. I, who knew him as did 
no one else, saw in him the stuff of 
which poets and philosophers are 
made; and being altogether com- 
monplace myself, reverenced him 
and loved him beyond all living 
men, 

Our friendship began at college, 
where my course was that of the 
inconspicuous plodder; his, the 
career of an erratic genius, full of 
brilliant promise, yet crowned by 
little achievement. Shortly after 
our graduation, my father sent me 
abroad; for although it was his in- 
tention and my wish that I should 
eventually devote myself to agri- 
culture, he was determined that I 
should have as broad‘an education 
as his purse would permit. “We 
island planters,’ said my father, 
“live very close to nature, but very 
much aloof from our fellows. Our 
minds, instead of brightening by 
attrition with other men of brains 


T. CoLcock 


and energy, are apt to grow dull and 
rusty. It behooves us, therefore, to 
put on a good polish at the outset.” 
So, by way of final preparation for 
the life of a quiet country gentle- 
man, I set forth upon my Wander- 
jahre. : 

It was in a French café that | 
unexpectedly ran across David 
Carew, and from that hour, I left to 
him the making of my itinerary, for 
it was a matter of little moment to 
me whither I went, so long as I had 
David for my guide and companion. 
While we were in Switzerland, I 
met with the accident which has 
probably lamed me for life; and 
during the illness that followed, 
Carew nursed me like a_ brother. 
As I look backward now, I can re- 
call, amid a cloud of fever-visions, 
the unchanging calmness of his mild 
face bending over me. His features 
were almost feminine in outline, but 
his soft brown beard and high brow 
added a grave dignity, while in his 
eyes—wine-brown, and capable of 
infinite expression—there was a 
strange, irresistible charm. Those 
were the days in which it came to 
pass that—like Jonathan’s—my soul 
was knit with David’s, till I loved 
him even as my own soul. 

The tidings of my father’s death 
reached us during my convales- 
cence, and Carew accompanied me 
home. Nor could I bear to part 
with him even then. So my sister 
Agnes—who is my senior by one 
year—added her entreaties to mine, 
and for several months he was an 
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inmate of our house. When he left 
us, it was with the promise of a 
speedy return; but for three years 
we never saw him. At the end of 
that time he appeared, unheralded, 
and demanded that I should sell 
him an acre or two of the wooded 
land on the seaward side of the 
island, where he could build himself 
a home within sound of the booming 
surf. I entreated him to come back 
to his old quarters; I assured him 
that our big plantation house, built 
in ante-bellum days, was over large 
for a family of two, so he might set 
up his bachelor establishment in one 
whole wing; if it pleased him. 

But Carew, with all his gentleness 
of manner, was the least compliant 
of mortals where one of his pet 
theories was involved. “When a 
man lies down to sleep at night,” he 
maintained, “the roof overhead 
should be his own, and its founda- 
tions should rest upon soil that is 
his. He should have a clear title to 
the air he breathes and to an outlook 
straight up to heaven!” In the end, 
he carried his point, and _ the 
Hermitage was builded. 

That very year Nathalie came to 
the Big House. She was the only 


child of my mother’s favorite 
brother—who had settled in New 


Orleans and married into a Creole 
family. Left an orphan, like our- 
selves, though not wholly unpro- 
vided for, she consented to make her 
home for a time with us. I was 
very willing—as Agnes seemed de- 
termined to sacrifice herself for me— 
that she should have some womanly 
companionship; but my cousin’s 
arrival defeated one of my cherished 
schemes,—which was that David 
should some day become my broth- 
er-in-law. Now I can see that it 
would never have done, but at the 
time I was much disappointed when 


Carew’s 


that 
hopes were directed elsewhere. 
To describe my cousin Nathalie 


it became _ evident 


is not an easy task. In the first 
place, there was little sympathy be- 
tween us; and but for the attrac- 
tion of kinship, I doubt very much 
if my sister, either, would have 
singled her out for a companion. 
Agnes has always been my ideal 
of wholesome, lovable womanhood. 
She is formed, both mentally and 
physically, in a generous mold; she 
moves with the free carriage of one 
who from her infancy has trod the 
springy earth and breasted the salt 
winds; her grey eyes have the clear, 
direct gaze of those who are used to 
wide horizon lines; she has that 
simple majesty of mien that is 


natural to all women who have to 


play the Lady Bountiful in their 
little world—even if it be only a 
narrow island inhabited by negro 
cotton-pickers. How any man could 
look at the two women and prefer 
Nathalie passes my comprehension. 
My cousin was small and slender, 
with a mass of lustreless black hair 
piled over a pale face, and, but for 
a certain pathos in her soft, red 
mouth and the wistfulness of a 
dumb animal in her wide, dark eyes 
there was nothing in her appearance 
to invite a second glance. Her mind, 
when she first came to us, was 
undeveloped but impressionable; 
she spoke French with fluency and 
a pure accent, and she sang very 
prettily to the guitar. What other 
gifts or attractions she possessed 
were apparent only to Carew. It 
may be that his love gave him a 
deeper insight into her character— 
or blinded him for a time to her de- 
ficiencies. It is still a problem 
whose estimate was the truest; in- 
deed, I have sometimes wondered 
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whether he, himself, did her less 
than justice in the end. 

I remember well the occasion on 
which Carew first confided his hopes 
to me. It was an afternoon in early 
March. The Hermitage had been 
completed—and named—some five 
months earlier; Nathalie had been 
our guest six weeks. In building 
his house, David had taken no 
thought for a woman’s comfort; it 
was a man’s den—a bachelor refuge. 
Besides a small wing which held the 
kitchen and servants’ offices, there 
were but three rooms: a chamber of 
Spartan simplicity, a dining-room, 
and a study—the planning and fur- 
nishing of which last-named had 
been David’s chief concern. It con- 
tained a huge fireplace in which tall 
andirons, of antique German design, 
supported the burning logs; thick 
rugs covered the polished floor, and 
the walls were lined with books. 
On one side a deep bay-window 
looked seaward, and through a vista, 
formed by two gnarled and over- 
arching oaks, could be seen the 
flat, grey beach and the white roll 
of the surf, backed by a line of dark 
green water to which the pale blue 
sky bent down. Here stood David’s 
easiest chair, and the books he loved 
best and read the oftenest. 

It was none of his old favorites, 
however, that I found in his hand 
when I opened the study door on 
that blustering March day, but a rare 
little volume of William Morris’s 
poems, newly issued from the Kelm- 
scott Press. He rose to greet me, 
with his finger still between the 
leaves, and, motioning me to a chair, 
read aloud to me some verses en- 
titled “Praise of My Lady,” which 
pleased me very well—until I began 
to grasp his application of them. 
Not my sister Agnes did he have in 
mind with cheeks “hollowed a little 


mournfully,” and dark hair “heavy 
to make the pale face sad.” But 
what was I to say to you, David, my 
friend!—to you whose sympathy I 
had always found unfailing! I could 
hear the faltering of his voice as the 
words came nearer home. 


“Her great eyes, standing far apart, 
Draw up some memory from her heart, 
And gaze out very mournfully; 

Beata mea Domina! 


Then, with an outburst of confi- 
dence, he spoke of Nathalie as she 
had sung to us the night before,— 
how, when her slim hands struck 
the guitar, it was as though she 
were plucking at his very heart- 
strings. And then he read :— 


“So beautiful and kind they are, 
But most times gazing out afar, 
Waiting for something, not for me. 
Beata mea Domina!” 
“God pity me though, if I miss’d 
The telling, how along her wrist 
The veins creep, dying languidly 
Inside her tender palm and thin. 
Beata mea Domina!” 


And I listened, thanking Heaven 
meanwhile for what in months past 
I had often resented in my sister 
Agnes—that, with all her friendli- 
ness, she seemed to feel so little of 
the charm that David had for me. 
Nathalie felt it—at least she felt 
the power of the man’s personality ; 
but whether she yielded to his 
stronger will or to her own heart’s 
pleading, remains a mystery. If she 
engaged herself to him without 
loving him—and I do not say that 
she did—she wronged herself as 
cruelly as she wronged him. They 
became engaged in the month of 
April, and David was like one trans- 
figured. He no longer walked the 
solid earth, but dwelt in a kind of 
rapture, lifted high above all ma- 
terial things. It was a beautiful 
season, with days of equable tem- 
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perature and skies transparently 
blue. In the narrow belt of woods 


that stretched the length of the 
island between the Big House and 
the Hermitage, the miracle of un- 
folding green was never swifter or 
more thrilling, and the piping song 
of birds mingled with the distant 
organ tones of the ever-rolling surf 
in a glad, continuous harmony. 
There the lovers walked together, 
hour after hour; but of love-making 
in the vulgar sense there was abso- 
lutely nothing. Carew’s attitude 
was that of reverent worship; the 
cup of his happiness was so poig- 
nantly sweet that he scarcely dared 
to taste of it. He has told me that 
the mere pressure of Nathalie’s 
little hand, as she bade him good 
night, threw his pulses into such 
wild confusion that after leaving 
the Big House he often walked the 
beach for hours. 

Now it seems to me that a 
woman, being no angel after all but 
a very mortal like ourselves, may in 
time grow rather weary of this 
strained relationship. I do not say 
that Nathalie did, however,—only 
that if she found her pedestal some- 
what high and !onesome, she was 
not altogether inexcusable. Certainly 
I think that David neglected his op- 
portunities. It would have been no 
great sacrilege if he had sometimes 
tasted her little rosebud of a mouth, 
which she always offered me so 
frankly after Agnes and I had ex- 
changed our hearty morning kiss. 
And it would have been wisdom on 
his part to have speedily set about 
the enlarging of his house, giving 
Nathalie some share in the planning 
of it. Or so it seems to me. Instead 
of which, he spent those first en- 
chanted davs in a coniession of faith, 
as it were, in which he overwhelmed 
the girl’s timid and tender mind 
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with all his wild theories and beau- 
tiful mysticism. To my thinking, 
there was something fairly cruel in 
it—as though one should try to 
print a whcle system of philosophy 
upon the petals of a rose! So mat- 
ters went witii the middle of June, 
when there caine an unexpected in- 
terruption, 

One morning, as I was riding 
around my little domain—for my 
lame knee makes me a poor pedes- 
trian—I heard the chug-chugging 
of a small naphtha launch close by 
the island pier, and going down to 
investigate, | was met half way by 
a pleasant-faced inan in a crisp suit 
of white duck and the uniform cap 
of an officer of the United States 
Coast Survey. He introduced him- 
self as Lieutenant Warren, and ex- 
plained the nature of his business, 
which would keep him in our neigh- 
borhood for several weeks. I re- 
sponded, then, with some account of 
my own affairs, and—because there 
was something very frank and en- 
gaging in his manner—was perhaps 
rather more expansive than is my 
wont. 

“But what an ideal existence 
yours must be!” exclaimed Warren. 
“To be outside of the press and tur- 
moil of business, and monarch of.all 
you survey! What says our friend 
Horace?—‘Happy the man who 
ploughs in paternal fields with his 
own oxen!” 

“And is not in bondage to some 
Alfius of the day!” I added grimly. 
“Unfortunately, you see, Cotton 
isn’t always king! But on the 
whole, our life is a pleasant one; 
and if you care to share it for a week 
or two—by making this your head- 
quarters—you would confer a favor 
on a rather lonely man.” 

This I meant in all sincerity, for 
of late I had been feeling somewhat 
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neglected,—David’s time for the 
nonce being devoted to solitary ec- 
stasies and téte-a-tétes with Natha- 
lie. I thought my sister Agnes also 
would welcome a fresh interest, and 
I could always count on her pre- 
paredness to receive an unexpected 
guest. 

Warren accepted the invitation as 
cordially as it was given; so I dis- 
mounted, and together we walked 
toward the house. While we were 
crossing the front lawn, David and 
Nathalie appeared on the south 
piazza and I signaled to them gaily. 
The girl hung back at the sight of a 
stranger, but Carew descended the 
steps to meet us. As he and War- 
ren shook hands, I was forcibly 
struck by the contrast between 
them. Their very glances were as 
different as day and night. David’s 
wine-brown eyes grew dark with 
questioning, as though he would 


absorb in one steady gaze all the 
secrets that lay behind the sunny 


blue eyes of the other. At the very 
first opportunity I asked him pri- 
vately: 

“What do you think of Warren?” 

“A happy-tempered materialist,” 
he replied; and the justice of the es- 
timate impresses me still. 

The genial spirit of the new 
comer at once infused new life into 
our household. Not only Agnes, 
but Nathalie also, responded quickly 
to his outspoken interest in every- 
thing pertaining to our island life; 
and when the fields, the barns and 
stables, the gin house and negro 
quarters had been inspected, they 
took him blackberrying in the 
woods, crabbing in the shallow 
waters near the shore, and fishing 
for sheephead among the rocks. 
The sweet, June weather enticed us 
out at all hours; even the nights 
were too lovely to be spent indoors, 


so Agnes made tea for us upon the 
beach. It was a week of pleasant 
holidays, and I for one saw no cloud 
upon the horizon. David, I thought, 
grew rather wearied of our strenu- 
ous amusements; but he cheerfully 
acquiesced in every proposition that 
was made, so I supposed that, like 
me, he was delighted to see the zest 
with which Nathalie enjoyed her- 
self. She became positively merry, 
and developed a pretty sportiveness 
of which I had never thought her 
capable. As for my sister Agnes, 
she was, as usual, the bright centre 
around which everything revolved. 
I could see that Warren admired 
her, though to what extent I was 
unable to judge; for he devoted him- 
self assiduously to both girls, walk- 
ing with Agnes at one moment— 
the next, sitting at Nathalie’s feet 
as she sang to her guitar. He filled 
his camera with photographs, and 
in the woods it was Nathalie who 
posed for him—a slim figure in her 
thin, black dress, with her hands 
full of flowers; but on the beach, he 
took innumerable pictures of Agnes, 
with the waves foaming to her feet, 
the wind blowing her white gown 
and the sunlight glistening on her 
bright, uncovered hair. 

The three of them had already set 
out, before breakfast one morning, 
on some light-hearted excursion, 
when David rode over from the 
Hermitage. He found me at home, 
however, and together we walked 
down to the beach to seek for the 
missing ones. I noticed, then, that 
he looked hollow-eyed and pale; 
and when I spoke of it, he admitted 
that he had sat up half the night 
over his books. 

“T am afraid you begrudge your- 
self so many idle days,’ I said. 

“No,” he replied; “but I had no 
desire for sleep.” He stooped as he 
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spoke, picked up a shell from the 
beach and studied it earnestly, his 
face settling into graver lines. “Cu- 
rious!” he muttered presently, with 
his eyes still fixed on the pentagonal 
disk in his hand, It was only a com- 
mon star-fish, so I glanced at him in 
some surprise. 

He answered my unspoken ques- 
tion with a singular smile that 
haunted me long afterward—it had 
so much of sadness in it; then he 
tossed the shell away. “I was re- 
calling a theory,” he said, “advanced 
by Novalis, the German mystic, 
which —if I remember rightly—runs 
somewhat thus: 

“Men travel in manifold paths, 
and whoso traces and compares 
these, will find strange figures come 
to light; figures which seem as if 
they belonged to that great cypher- 
writing which one meets with every- 
where—on wings of birds, in clouds, 
in crystals, in the snow, in forms of 
plants and animals, in shells, in 
plates of glass and pitch when 
touched and struck on, in the filings 
round the magnet, and the singular 
conjunctures of chance.’ ” 

“And what deep mystery did you 
read just now in that little gtar- 
fish?” I demanded. 

His brown eyes met the smile in 
mine without resentment. “I fan- 
cied,” the said, “only fancied, of 
course, that I read a warning there. 

, Have you ever given a seri- 
ous thought to the probable conse- 
quences of your invitation to War- 
ren?” 

“No!” said I, “So sar, I have only 
congratulated myself on securing a 
very pleasant guest.” There may 
have been some irritation in my 


voice, for David glanced at me 
keenly. 
“You are tired walking,” he de- 


clared. “Let us sit down awhile—I 





want to explain to you what it is 
that I foresee.” 

I threw myself down beside him 
on the slope of a large sand-drift 
and tipped my hat over my face. 

“I want you to Icok as well as 
listen,” said Carew, and, leaning 
forward, he drew with the point of 
his cane a straight line on the 
smooth white beach. “See here, 
Boyd! This line—the extremes of 
which I will letter A and B—repre- 
sents the bond of affection between 
your sister and yourself. Now, I 
will place my own initial C at this 
point here, and draw the line BC 
fully equal to the line AB; for I 
think we have been brothers in the 
spirit if not in actual ties of blood—” 
and his eye sought mine for the con- 
firmation he knew well he would 
find there. “Now,” he continued, 
“on the day when I first met your 
sister Agnes and was made a wel- 
come guest in your home, this third 
line, CA, welded us together in a 
gracious triangle of friendship— 
which nevertheless is not intended 
to be equilateral, for I cannot pre- 
tend that the relations between Miss 
Boyd and myself are of the same 
strength and intimacy as between 
you and her, or you and me.” Again 
his eyes were lifted to mine with a 
question in their still dépths. I 
nodded assent, and for a moment or 


two we both silently contemplated: 


the rude figure in the sand. 

“That,” said Carew at last, “was 
before Nathalie came, It was your 
sister who offered a home to the 
young orphan and, in bringing her 
here, changed our triangle into a 
quadrilateral figure, thus—” and the 


point of his cane moved over the 


sand with careful precision as he 
traced the lines AN and NB. Then, 


without a word of comment, he drew 
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the diagonal CN, and glanced at me 
significantly. 

“From the first,” he continued, in 
lowered tones, “that line was in- 
evitable, but it is the only one so far 
which represents an attachment that 
is not perfectly reciprocal.” I 
would have made some protest 
there,. but his sombre eyes defied 
me, and I noted a sudden compres- 
sion of his sensitive mouth under 
the soft brown beard as he went on 
with his drawing. “This is what 
happened, Boyd, when you went off 
on a new tack, as it were, and added 
a fifth to our little company!” and 
he tapped the completed figure with 
his cane. 

“By the memory of Pythagoras!” 
I exclaimed, with assumed lightness. 
“We have the pentagram itself— 
symbol of perfection and of health. 
What better omen could you wish 
for?” 

“You don’t really suppose I am 
looking for omens!” he _ gravely 
chided. “This, like all other forms 
in nature, has doubtless its signifi- 
cance—as a letter in the alphabet of 
the hidden language that records 
the mysteries of the creation. But 
what J see in it are the lines in 
which the affections of five human 
beings are now becoming bound up 
and interwoven. This—” indicat- 
ing the perimeter of the pentagon, 
“shows the attachments formed by 
mere pressure of circumstance, 
while these inner lines of the star 
represent the true heart-reachings. 
And do you note that there is the 
same affinity between Nathalie and 
this stranger as between Nathalie 
and myself?” 

“Or between Warren and my 
sister Agnes—” I began, when I 
heard a clear halloo behind me and, 
starting up, perceived the three 
truants emerging from the woods. 


Nathalie hurried forward in advance 
of the others and gave her hand to 
David with a little propitiatory 
smile. 

“I knew you were looking for 
me,” she said, “and I hurried all I 
could.” 

“So you have been all the way 
back to the Big House?” asked Ca- 
rew. 

“No,” she replied, “we came 
straight here.” 

“Then how did you know I was 
looking for you?” he demanded. 

The color ran into her face and 
she turned her eyes away. “I always 
know,” she answered shyly, and 
took refuge with Agnes, who at that 
moment joined us. 

“We thought Nathalie was lead- 
ing us a wild goose chase,” ex- 
plained my sister, “but she was a 
true prophet, after all. I hope David 
is coming back to breakfast?” 

“T certainly am!” he answered 
brightly, and I was struck by the 
happy change in his expression. On 
the way home he managed to secure 
a téte-a-téte with Nathalie, and I 
overheard him pressing her for an 
explanation of how it was that she 
“always knew.” 

*“Aren’t you conscious of it when 
anyone is looking at you?” she in- 
quired. “It’s something like that, I 
suppose. When you—when anyone 
—thinks of—of another person very 
intently, they must feel the thought 
as they would the gaze,” she con- 
cluded, rather incoherently. 

“Even when the other person is 
some distance away?” asked David, 
as they reached the steps. 

“T don’t think the distance matters 
at all,” she declared, and slipped 
from his side before he could ques- 
tion further. 

Now to my mind this was only 
the pretty fancy of a girl in love; 
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but Carew accepted it rather as a 
psychic phenomenon—another proof 
that Nathalie was only a little lower 
than the angels. Poor child! With 
her supersensitive and highly nerv- 
ous temperament she would have 
been far happier in the love of some 
simple, commonplace man. Marry- 
ing her to David seemed like mating 
a moth with an eagle, and I felt 
very anxious for them both. 

Warren’s duties took him away 
from us at the end of the week, and 
we settled down into our usual man- 
ner of living. But I soon noticed a 
very marked change in Nathalie: 
the old wistfulness had come back 
into her eyes, the pathetic curve to 
her lips; her very step seemed to 
have lost its lightness, as though 
she were all at once weighed down 
by a load of care, Of course David 
observed this transformation, and it 
was immediately reflected in his own 
face, so I guessed what interpreta- 
tion he put on it. Yet her manner 
to him was very sweet and atten- 
tive, her receptiveness atoning 
largely for her timidity and re- 
straint. But neither of them ap- 
peared to be happy. 

I spoke of it to Agnes at last, and 
asked her if she could fathom the 
cause. 

“Poor innocents!” she said. “They 
are both to blame. David would 
wear On any woman’s nerves. But 
Nathalie is now making herself 
more miserable over a bad dream 
she had some nights ago.” 

“Then you don’t really think she 
was interested in Warren?” 

“Interested in Mr. Warren!” 
echoed Agnes. “What a _ strange 
idea! Is that David’s notion? If 
so, you would better tell him the 
truth,—in strict confidence, how- 
ever; for Nathalie is a modest little 
creature, and so far David has never 
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discussed their marriage. I think 
he would prefer to remain engaged 
until some time when they could 
both be translated to a _ better 
world!” she added, with fine scorn. 
Then she told me of Nathalie’s 
dream, which was certainly a strange 
one, 

It had seemed to the child that 
her wedding day had come, and that 
she was being arrayed in all her 
bridal finery—she could even feel 
the soft folds of the veil against her 
face. At last some one led her to 
the mirror, and when she looked 
therein, to her horror, she discovered 
that the veil was black! Next morn- 
ing, with tears in her eyes, she re- 
lated the dream to Agnes, who 
tried to laugh it off as an ordinary 
case of nightmare; but it had evi- 
dently left a deep and painful im- 
pression upon Nathalie herself. 

By my sister’s advice, I confided 
all this to David. He listened with 
grave attention; then, instead of 
making any comment, replied to my 
story with another of his own. 

“Last week,” he said,*“I went 
over to town on a small matter of 
business; and while I was there, it 
occurred to me that I ought to in- 
sure my life in Nathalie’s favor. I 
needn’t tell you what a disagreeable 
shock it was to me when the medi- 
cal examiner decided that I was a 
bad risk. Something, it appears, is 
a little wrong with my heart; and 
though I may live to be eighty and 
die of something else, there re- 
mains “the other possibility. Ever 
since I heard this, I have wondered 
whether it were not my duty to in- 
form Nathalie of the truth, and re- 
lease her from our engagement. 
My anxiety has evidently reacted 
upon her sensitive spirit. If I 
thought she really loved me, for her 
»wn sake I would keep silence and 
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spare her years, perhaps, of needless 
apprehension. But if another man 
could make her happier—” he broke 
off suddenly with his face working. 
And I, unspeakably shocked and 
distressed, urged him to say nothing, 
but to hope, as I did, that a long 
and happy life was before him. 

“As for Nathalie,” I continued, 
“Agnes laughed at the idea of her 
caring for anyone but you,—and my 
sister is a very wise and clear- 
sighted woman.” 

“I think she is,’ agreed David. 
And so we decided to let the matter 
rest. 

Midsummer had now come, with 
its long, glary days and languorous 
nights, when the wind from the sea 
was our very breath of life. We 
laid by our anxieties from sheer las- 
situde of body and mind, waiting 
passively for fate to work its will 
with us, 

During the months of July and 
August we had several brief visits 
from Lieutenant Warren, who never 
failed to make port when the launch 
was in our waters. If, for David’s 
sake, I put less warmth into my wel- 
come, I think he scarcely noticed 
it, for the two girls greeted him 
always with undisguised pleasure. 
He had been aware of Nathalie’s 
engagement from the very first, and 
in his friendly and unembarrassed 
attentions to her, there was really 
nothing to censure. Where his 
preference lay—if he had any, in- 
deed—was not apparent to the 
lookers-on. I had my own suspi- 
cions, and David had his; but by 
common consent we never alluded 
to them. 

The end of August, I think, had 
arrived, when Warren announced 
that business would take him to 
Washington for a time. He came 
once more, to bid us good-bye, and 


brought with him a roll of new 
songs for Nathalie. I observed, 
however, that he sought an excuse 
to walk with Agnes, and they were 
absent much longer than was requi- 
site for their ostensible errand. 

“Don’t imagine you have seen the 
last of me!” were his final words, as 
he shook my hand in parting—and I 
fancied they were significantly 
spoken. 

The following night, Nathalie, as 
usual, sang to us on the porch; and 
after David had called for all his 
favorite airs, she continued to play 
on, making sad little harmonies on 
her guitar. And presently, she sang 
again, a song I had never heard be- 
fore: 


“The wind blew over the rose 
And the rose leaves fell; 

But whither the wild wind goes, 
Ah, who can tell? 


“The light grew pale in the west 
And the shades came round; 
But where, O heart, shall rest 
For thee be found?” 


“That is something new,” I said. 
“Where did you get it?” for I 
thought it was one of Warren’s. 

“The words I found in an old 
magazine,” she replied, “but the 
melody is my own.” 

A moment afterward, when I 
turned to address David, I discov- 
ered that he had left us—without a 
word of farewell. For two whole 
days he held aloof, and I dared not 
seek him out, for I felt that he would 
rather fight his battle all alone, On 
the third morning, however, a letter 
came for Agnes with the Washing- 
ton postmark. It happened that 
only she and I were present when 
the mail was brought in, and when 
I laid Warren’s letter on her knee 
a lovely blush suffused her cheeks. 
“T am afraid, Agnes,’ I said with 
meaning, “that I have been harbor- 
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ing a robber unawares!” Her color 
deepened to crimson as she shook 
her head at me, saying that it was 
far too soon to think of such a thing. 
“And besides,” she added, “you 
could never do without me, Jamie!” 
I answered—as any brother would 
have done in a like case, whereupon 
she kissed me very lovingly and 
went away to read her letter. Five 
minutes later, I had mounted my 
horse and was riding to the Hermit- 
age. 

Half-way there I encountered Ca- 
rew, walking rapidly, with the face 
of a spirit rather than a man. He 
lifted one hand beseechingly as I 
drew near. “Don’t stop me, Boyd! 
Don’t stop me! I have been un- 
utterably selfish and cowardly—and 
even now my courage may slink 
away at a word from you!” 

“What are you going to do?” I 
cried. 

“What I ought to have done two 
months ago. Set her free to be 
happy with the man she loves.” 

“But, David, you are making a 
terrible mistake! It isn’t Nathalie— 
it’s Agnes!” 

“Agnes!” he echoed, “Agnes!” 
and his face went whiter than ever. 

I slipped from my horse and took 
his arm, for I was alarmed by his 
unnatural pallor. For two long 
hours we walked the woods to- 
gether. I can’t begin to recall 
everything that I said in my effort 
to comfort and advise him, but the 
burden of it was this: “You, and 
you only, have assumed the respons- 
ibility for that poor child’s happi- 
ness. She loves you very dearly, if 
not with her whole heart. Take her 
home, then. Marry her soon, and 
be good to her always. For if your 
suspicions are correct—and [I still 
do not think they are—she is only 
the more in need of all the love and 


tenderness that you can give her.” 

He heard me out with rare pa- 
tience, and wrung my hand when 
we parted; but there was a dumb 
despair in his eyes that made me 
heartsick. <A little while before, he 
had been uplifted by the thought of 
sacrificing his own happiness for 
Nathalie’s; disappointed of this, he 
took up his burden again and found 
it heavier than before. I realized, 
when I had left him, something of 
what that burden was. What he had 
craved in a wife was not a mere 
fireside companion, but a heavenly 
being, who would respond to his 
worship with a divine appreciation 
of it. And Nathalie had failed him! 

It was now the month of Septem- 
ber, the cotton was white in the 
fields and I was absorbed by the 
cares of the harvest; so I was un- 
aware that a third day had passed 
by without a visit from David until 
Agnes mentioned it at supper-time. 
Then, I thought of going over to 
the Hermitage; but being much fa- 
tigued and troubled by my lame 
knee, I abandoned the idea and re- 
tired early. Sleep, however, kept 
away from me—I was haunted by a 
presentiment of evil. For that rea- 
son I was the less surprised when 
near midnight I heard a knock on 
my door and Nathalie’s voice call- 
ing to me. 

“Dress and come out quickly,” 
she cried, “for something has hap- 
pened to David!” 

“What have you heard?” I de- 
manded, as soon as I could obey her. 

“IT have heard nothing, but I 
know!” said Nathalie. “Every 
night—almost since I first met him 
—I have fallen asleep with his 
thought touching me, like a finger 
on my forehead. But to-night—sud- 
denly—it was withdrawn! Not 
gently, as usual, but snatched away 
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—cut off! I can’t describe it 19 you— 
it is not a thing to be explained— 
but I know something has hap- 
pened!” 

That I, a sane man, should on the 
strength of such a statement mount 
my horse and ride two miles through 
the night, is a sufficient indication 
of the weight of my own forebod- 
ings, 

As I approached the Hermitage, 
I perceived that the light was still 
shining from the study windows. I 
dismounted hastily and tried the 
door; it was unbolted and the latch 
gave under my hand. I entered, ex- 
pecting I know not what. David 
was seated at his desk with an open 
book before him, his head supported 
by his left hand, a pencil in the 
fingers of the right. I called his 
name, but he made no answer. I 
touched his forehead, and it was 
cold. 

Afterward—long afterward—lI 
looked to see what volume it was 
that had engaged his last conscious 
moments. It was the “Banquet of 
Plato”—Shelley’s vivid translation. 
With his pencil, David had under- 
scored a passage here and there. 
Taken together, they read as fol- 
lows: 

“He who aspires to love rightly 

ought to consider the beauty 
which is in souls more excellent than 
that which is in form. And 
now, arriving at the end of all that 
concerns Love, on a sudden he be- 
holds a beauty wonderful in its na- 


ture eternal, indestructible. 

He who dwells with and 
gazes on this divine, original, 
supreme beauty becomes 


, if such a privilege is con- 
ceded to any human being, himself 
immortal.” 

I placed a marker between the 
leaves and sent the book to Natha- 
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lie; but whether it had any share in 
prompting her strange course, I 
shall never be able to decide. Her 
grief was very touching; it won my 
forgiveness, at last, for all the suf- 
fering she had cost poor David. For 
weeks she roamed the woods and 
beach, with a wan, white face that 
went to my very heart, and the day 
that Agnes announced her engage- 
ment, she came to tell me of her 
own decision to enter the Ursuline 
convent in Quebec. To some peo- 
ple, this may seem but another 
proof of her love for Warren. But 
it must be borne in mind that when 
my sister married, I could no longer 
offer my cousin a home on the island. 
I knew, too, that her mother had 
been a Roman Catholic, and 
although of late years the influence 
of a Protestant father had weaned 
Nathalie away, all her early associa- 
tions were with that faith; so it was 
not unnatural that she should return 
to it in her hour of trouble. It may 
be, too, that a superstitious memory 
of her dream gave a bias to her 
thoughts. And it is also possible 
that she entertained the mistaken 
idea that in choosing this vocation 
she would come nearer to realizing 
David’s ideal. The eagle in his 
soaring had expired with his eyes 
upon the sun, and so the poor moth 
must needs immolate herself before 
a waxen taper! All our arguments 
and entreaties were unavailing, and 
in the month of January, one year 
from her first meeting with David, 
she took the irrevocable vows. 

And so, for ten years, the two 
whom David loved have been living 
their secluded lives, Nathalie in her 
convent, and I alone upon my island, 
—for, since Agnes married and left 
me, I have had neither the desire 
nor the temerity to ask any other 
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All 


woman to share my solitude. 
the day long I busy myself in the 
fields, coming home tired out at 
evening to throw myself in David’s 
chair and turn the pages of some 


book he valued. For I can truly 
say with Montaigne—who knew 
what it was to lose so dear a friend: 
“There is no action or imagination 
of mine wherein I do not miss him.” 





Mors 


By J. S. 


T happened once upon a time that 
a boy of twelve was shipwrecked 
with his father. When they had 
been rescued, the father asked the 
boy what he thought in the presence 
of death. “Oh,” said the boy, 
“when I thought I was going to 
drown, a horrible thing came toward 
me, and reached out a claw-like hand 
to take me. It was more loathsome 
than anything I had ever seen be- 
fore; it had horns and hoofs and 
scales, and its face was more terrible 
than I can describe. When I re- 
sisted, the thing semed to hide and 
skulk away.” 

At thirty the young man lay in a 
fever. His recovery was for a time 
doubtful, but his strong manhood 
won the fight. When the struggle 
was on, he had a vision which re- 
minded him a little of his boyhood 
experience, but it was less terrifying, 
and some of its hideous features had 
passed away, and he was conscious 
of just a trace of fascination for his 
visitor. But at last his whole being 
cried out against the vision, and it 
left him as before. 

At fifty the man had sustained an 
injury which was almost fatal. 
While his life seemed hanging in 
the balance, there came to him a 
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strong, masterful being, who some- 
times fascinated and sometimes 
repelled. For a time the man hesi- 
tated, wishing to go with the 
stranger, and again feeling a strange 
repugnance for him. At length 
slowly, and almost wistfully, the 
vision faded, and the man came 
back to health and strength. 

And at last the old man of four- 
score years sat in a garden, bowed 
upon his staff. It was a summer 
evening; the flowers were shutting, 
and the evening birds were singing. 
The sun went down behind the hill, 
and the old man saw a being ap- 
proach him, radiant with light and 
beauty. On his brow was stamped 
the impress of divinity, and his bear- 
ing was that of a king among the 
immortals. But yet he did not com- 
mand; he stretched out his hands 
and the old man yielded himself to 
the rapture of perfect peace. “I’ve 
been waiting for you,” he cried, 
“waiting these many years. Why 
have you not come to me before?” 
And the stranger smiled and took 
his hand, and together they went 
over green fields and beside still 
waters. And the old man was at 
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John Myles, Baptist 


By Henry L. Soumway 


N the present era of general free- 
dom in matters of religious faith, 
and of the popular notion that 

this freedom was the corner stone 
of civilization in New England, it is 
not easy to realize that at the outset 
the phrase “religious freedom” had 
but a limited meaning; that it 
meant only freedom for the major- 
ity, coupled with no little harshness 
and oppression toward the minority. 
For long after New England was 
quite well settled, and her institu- 
tions fully established, “Congrega- 
tionalism” was the dominant religi- 
ous creed, controlling civil as well 
as purely churchly and religious 
matters. Men of other faiths were 
looked upon with suspicion, and 
were ostracized in civil and religious 
society. Roger Williams, the Bap- 
tist, is perhaps the most frequently 
quoted as an early victim of this 
ostracism in Massachusetts, al- 
though some writers have found 
cause to attribute a portion of his 
troubles to his own aggressive and 
intractable character. 

But no charge of this nature rests 
upon the memory of the Reverend 
John Myles, the first Baptist minis- 
ter of Massachusetts, to whose 
memory a monument was dedicated, 
June 17th, at Barrington, R. I., on 
ground which in his day was a part 
of the Bay State. Not only was he 
the founder of the first church of his 
denomination in the state, but he 
was One of the founders of the towns 
of Swansea and Barrington, and his 
service to his people and the general 
public as minister and teacher were 
fitly recognized in the erection of the 


monument and the exercises attend- 
ing its dedication. 

The monument is located in the 
Tyler’s Point cemetery in Barring- 
ton, and is simple and appropriate. 
It is only a massive boulder of un- 
dressed native granite with only the 
inscription : 


JOHN MYLES 


1681 1683 


FOUNDER OF 
THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Its erection was due to the efforts 
of the Barrington Historic-Anti- 
quarian Association and the Bristol 
County Historical Association, of 
both of which the Hon. Thomas W. 
Bicknell of Providence is president. 

For generations the labors of the 
Rev. John Myles have remained un- 
honored, and in time even his grave 
had been forgotten. But a few years 
ago the singular sweetness and con- 
sistency of character in this pioneer 
Baptist was impressed on Mr. Bick- 
nell, and ever since he has been 
seeking recognition for the signifi- 
cant part Myles had in founding the 
great Baptist denomination. 

The church which John Myles 
founded is now the Baptist church 
in North Swansea, Mass., of which 
the Rev. G. E. Morse is pastor. 
The founder was a native of Wales, 
born in 1621, and the name Swansea 
for the Massachusetts town’ was a 
memory of the place of his nativity. 
As a young man he was in London, 
where he embraced the Baptist 
faith ; he acquired a liberal education 
and entered the ministry in Wales 
some time between 1640 and 1650, 
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and for thirteen years he was pastor 
of the church in his native town, 
adding two hundred and sixty-three 
persons to its membership. 

Under the reign of Charles II the 
“Act of Uniformity” was passed, in 
1662, and Myles was one of the two 
thousand Christian ministers who 
were driven from England and 
Wales under its enforcement. He 
came with some of his people to 
Massachusetts, and in 1663 he or- 
ganized a church in the house of 
John Butterworth in Rehoboth, 
Massachusetts, a locality which is 
now East Providence, Rhode Island. 
Its first members were the minister, 
Nicholas Tanner, James Brown, 
Joseph Carpenter, John Butter- 
worth, Eldad Kingsley, and Benja- 
min Alby. All these were soon 
fined £5 each by Plymouth Colony, 
for holding Baptist services, and 
were warned to refrain from further 
assembling. They therefore re- 
moved within the territory of the 
present town of Barrington, Rhode 
Island, where they erected a house 
of worship. In 1667, Mr. Myles and 
his church united with Captain 
Thomas Willett, John Brown, and 
others of Wannamoisett and So- 
wams in the formation of a town 
called Swansea in Plyrhouth Colony. 
Mr. Myles built a house at Barneys- 
ville, which was used as a garrison 
house during Philip’s War. After 
the war the scattered church re- 
turned to Swansea, and the town 
and church built a new meeting 
house—“4o0 feet long, 22 feet wide, 
with 16 feet posts, on the site of the 
old graveyard at Tyler’s Point” 
(Tustin), and by the side of their 
meeting house they built a dwelling 
house which was given Mr. Myles 
for money advanced by him to the 
town to pay the expenses of Philip’s 
War. Here the monument to his 
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memory is placed. During King 
Philip’s War, Mr. Myles came to 
Boston and for over a year acted as 
pastor of a church. He was desired 
as permanent pastor but. preferred 
to return to his own people when 
they gathered again at the end of the 
war. 

At the dedicatory exercises the 
Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell pre- 
sided, and in a brief address he 
spoke of the pioneer Baptist as “the 
founder of towns and the prophet 
of a liberal faith and of a larger civil 
and religious liberty,” and as “the 
ideal pastor, teacher, citizen, and 
founder of a new church in a new 
and progressive civilization.” 

The formal historical address was 
by the Rev. Dr. Henry M. King of 
Providence. He traced the early 
career of Myles as an adherent and 
trusted agent of Oliver Cromwell, 
and briefly sketched the conditions 
which, on the reéstablishment of 
the crown compelled the emigration 
of those who differed from the es- 
tablished faith. The Presbyterians 
sought to have Charles II recognize 
themselves as the established 
church, but the Baptists sent ten 
representatives to him asking free- 
doin for men of all creeds, in the fol- 
lowing petition: 

“For as much as it cannot be denied 
but that our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, by His death and restrrection, 
has purchased the liberties of His own 
people, and is thereby become their 
sole Lord and King, to whom, and to 
whom only, they owe obedience in 
tHings spiritual; we do_ therefore 
humbly beseech your majesty, that 
you would engage your royal word 
never to erect, or suffer to be erected, 
any such tyrannical, popish and anti- 
Christian hierarchy (Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian, or by what name soever it 
may be called), as shall assume a 
power or impose a yoke upon the con- 
sciences of others; but that every one 
of your majesty’s subjects may here- 
after be left at liberty to worship God 
in such a way, form, and manner, as 
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shall appear to them to be agreeable 
to the mind and will of Christ, revealed 
in His word, according to that propor- 
tion or measure of faith and knowledge 
which they have received.” 


At first there was hope that 
Charles II would tolerate religious 
freedom, but its advocates were dis- 
appginted, and by royal decree all 
clergymen were required to assent 
to “The Book of Common Prayer” 
and to submit to ordination at the 
hands of a bishop of the established 
church. Two years after, in 1664, 
the “Five-Mile Act” was passed, 
prohibiting ministers who had been 
expelled from settling within five 
miles of any town, and from teach- 
ing publicly or privately, till they 
had first subscribed to the “Act of 
Uniformity” and taken the oath of 
non-resistance to the crown. Mr. 
King said Charles II was a Roman 
Catholic, and it is said “made sev- 
eral attempts to grant toleration to 
his co-religionists, but he always 
gave way when the anti-popish pas- 
sion seized the people.” During 
this reign of terror it is said that 
more than eight thousand persons 
were sent to prison, many were re- 
duced to poverty, and not a few lost 
their lives. 

Myles came to this country with 
a few of his people in 1663, forty- 
three years after the Mayflower and 
thirty-two years after the arrival of 
Roger Williams. He brought with 
him the records of his Welsh church, 
and a translated copy is still among 
the records of his church here. The 
atmosphere of intolerance which he 
found here was summarized by Dr. 
King as follows: 

“The reputation of the Puritans for 
religious intolerance and cruel perse- 
cution, which had been manifested 
again and again in formal legislation 
and open acts of violence, was well 
known on the other side of the At- 


lantic. John and Samuel Brown had 
been compelled to return to England 


because they were guilty of the crime 
of non-conformity, being. unwilling to 
renounce the book of Common Prayer 
and offer their worship to God in the 
prescribed Puritan method. Roger 
Williams had been banished, and his 
presence in England seven years after- 
wards, as a distinguished exile, driven 
out into the wilderness by Puritan 
authority, must have produced a wide 
and profound impression among the 
Baptists of the mother country. 
Obadiah Holmes, who with his two 
Baptist companions from Newport, Dr. 
John Clarke and John Crandall, had 
been arrested at Lynn for holding re- 
ligious service in the home of an aged 
brother, to whom they were paying a 
visit of Christian sympathy, had been 
whipped unmercifully on Boston Com- 
mon, Clarke and Crandall being im- 
- prisoned and fined, and the treatment 
of these worthies by the Puritan 
authorities had called forth a severe re- 
monstrance from Richard Saltonstall, 
who had been previously a Puritan 
magistrate, and was then on a visit to 
England: ‘It doth not a little grieve 
my spirit to hear what sad things are 
reported daily of your tyranny and per- 
secutions in New England as that you 
fine, whip and imprison men for their 
consciences.’ ” 


The church founded by Myles, 
Dr. King said, was the fifth Baptist 
church in America. The church in 
Providence, founded by Roger Wil- 
liams, had had an existence for 
twenty-five years. The traditional 
date of the origin of the first church 
in Newport, founded by Dr. John 
Clarke upon the remains of a Con- 
gregational church, is 1644. About 
the year 1652, there was a division 
in the Providence church, which led 
to the formation of a second church 
under the leadership of Thomas 
Olney. This church ceased to exist 
in 1718, after the pastorates of Mr. 
Olney, and his son, Thomas, Jr. In 
the year 1656 there was a division 
in the church in Newport, and a 
Six Principle Baptist church was 
formed, which still exists (now 
called the Second Baptist church), 
and is in full fellowship with regu- 
lar Baptist churches. 
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' After a time a spirit of tolerance 
took the place of the Puritan bigotry 
toward the Baptists, and they were 
allowed to go away by themselves 
and establish a communi y at Reho- 
both, far enough away not to be 
“prejudicial to the peace cf the 
church and town” of Plymouth. 
Their later history was fully told in 
the address, and its close was an 
eloquent tribute to the service which 
the New England spirit, absoived 
from the early narrowness, has ac- 
complished in shaping the charac- 
ter and the institutions of the whole 
country. 

The other exercises of dedication, 
all interesting and impressive, in- 
cluded addresses by the Rev. H. W. 
Watjen of Warren, Rhode Island, 
the Rev. M. L. Williston of Bar- 
rington, Rhode Island, the Rev. Dr. 
W. H. Eaton of Boston and Heze- 
kiah Butterworth of Boston. The 
latter also contributed an inspiring 
hymn for the occasion, which was 
sung to the old Welsh tune, “Men 
of Harlech”: 


Men of Harlech, in the hollow, 
Men of Swansea on the billow, 
Men who made the pines their pillow, 
*Neath the snow sheets white; 
Men of faith who never doubted, 
Men whose banners ne’er were routed, 
Loud the cry of Wales they shouted— 
“Freedom, God and Right!” 
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CHoRUS 

Men of Swansea glorious, 

O’er each wrong victorious, 
Still, still the air bright and fair 

Shall spread your motto o’er us! 
Onward then like Cambrian yeomen, 
Cambrian spearmen, Cambrian bowmen, 
With the motto ’gainst each foeman— 
“Freedom, God and Right!” 


II 

Green the groves that rose to meet them, 
Strong the oaks spread out to greet them, 
Tall the pines ’mid winds that beat them, 

Shone like Cambrian towers. 
Wheeled the ospreys there in wonder, 
O’er the old rocks rent asunder 

In the wiers of flowers. 

CHoruS 


III 
Hail, John Myles, each roof-tree turning 
Into cabined schools of learning, 
In each falling grove discerning 
Freedom’s wider light! 
Men who read Semitic story, 
Men who changed their dreams to glory, 
Sang as once the Welsh bards hoary, 
“Freedom, God and Right!” 
CHoRUS 


_ 


’*Mid their axes boldly swinging, 
Wars of Hallelujahs singing, 
To Llewellyn’s legends clinging 

In their strength bedight. 
Men who gave to men their birthright, 
Men who gave to toil its earthright, 
Men who honored men for worth-right, 

Men in virtue white. 

CHORUS 


Sing with them, your new hopes sounding, 
March with them, a new age founding, 
With their motto still resounding, 

Lead, in Freedom’s van. 
Theirs the folk-note, theirs in station, 
First in counsels of the nation, 
Pioneers of education, 

For the rights of man. 

Corus 





A Wild Rose 


By MAry MINERVA BARROWS 


It is only one wild rose 

That he fastens in her hair, 

While the grey-winged ships slip by, 
And the sea-gulls dim the air. 

Just one short league of sunshine, 
And their trembling life-boats part, 
But each recurring June 

Finds a wild rose on her heart. 
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The City of Minneapolis 


By Rusy DANENBAUM 


HE history of Minneapolis has 


been made so rapidly that it 

requires several mental leaps 
to realize that the many vital events 
incident to the making of a great 
city of so salient individuality, oc- 
curred during so small a span of 
years, 

Fifty-five years ago, the land occu- 
pied by the city of Minneapolis was 
the home of the Indian, the buffalo 
and every other wild thing. To-day 
it has two hundred and sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants and is one of the 
three most beautiful cities in the 
United States, famous for its indus- 
tries, commerce and wealth, as well 
as for its beauty. It has become 
known as “the great city of the 
Great Northwest,” and it has the 
potentiality of being, within a very 
few years, the third or fourth larg- 
est city in the country. 

Until recently, Louis Hennepin, a 
Franciscan priest, was credited with 
having been the first white man to 


enter the land now called Minne- 
sota. A few years ago, however, 
some manuscripts found in the Bod- 
leian Library and British Museum, 
where they had reposed undisturbed 
for more than two hundred years, 
proved conclusively that Radison 
and Groseliers, two Frenchmen, 
travelled through this and other 
portions of the Indian country from 
1652 to 1684. Du Luth, too, pre- 
ceded Hennepin by a year, coming 
in 1670. 

While Father Hennepin with 
his band accomplished good work 
among the Indians, he is notably 
remembered by Minneapolitans for 
naming the city’s great water 
power. In honor of his patron 
saint, St. Anthony of Padua, he 
named the falls in the Mississippi 
River, St. Anthony. 

The State has perpetuated his 
memory by giving the county in 
which Minneapolis is situated his 
name, and the city in turn has called 
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one of its principal business streets 
and boulevards, Hennepin Avenue. 


Many Frenchmen journeyed to 
Minnesota, and in 1689, Nicholas 


Perot, with a large body of men, 
took possession of all the counties 
of the Dakotas in the name of his 
king. Perot established the first 
French post in Minnesota on Lake 
Pepin, calling it Fort Bon Secours. 
In 1695, Le Seur built the second 
post a few miles distant from the 
one built by Perot. 

By a treaty made at Versailles in 
1763, the French ceded their land 
in the Northwest to England. 
Jonathan Carver, a native of Con- 
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necticut, was the first Englishman 
to enter the recently acquired terri- 
tory, coming in 1766. Carver was 
a man of great wisdom and foresight 
and his bright prophecies concern- 
ing this territory have been fulfilled. 

The site now occupied by the city 
of Minneapolis has been under the 
jurisdiction of numerous countries 
and territories. The land east of 
the Mississippi included in the 
Northwest territory was ceded in 
1784 by Virginia to the United 
States. The west side of the river 
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THE FIRST MILLS 
[Courtesy of F. G. O’Brien, ‘‘Pioueer Sketches’’] 


was originally part of New Spain, 
France purchasing it from Spain. 
A part of the Province of Louisi- 
ana, it was purchased by the United 
States in 1803, with the seat of 
government at Vincennes. 

In 1834, all the public lands west 
of the Mississippi, south of the 
British line and north of the State of 
Missouri, were attached to the terri- 
tory of Michigan. The territory of 
Wisconsin was created in 1836, and 
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the land west of the Mississippi was 
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then taken by Wisconsin and held 
until 1838. When the territory of 
fowa came into political life, this 
land came in turn under its juris- 
diction. Iowa became a state in 
i845, and this territory was thus 
left without a government. 

There was much dissatisfaction 
among the handful of settlers, but 
with the resourcefulness for which 
the inhabitants of Minnésota have 
become famous, they set about to 
secure a_ territorial government. 
\Vhen Wisconsin entered the state- ae 4. a 
hood in 1848, the first public meet- 
ing held in Minnesota convened 
at Stillwater. A memorial was pre- 





sylvania was sent as its Governor. 
In 1858, Minnesota was the means 
of adding one more star to her 
country’s flag. 

To go back to the year 1805, 
Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike had 
been detailed by the government 
to the upper waters of the 
Mississippi, to explore the coun- 
try, to expel the British traders 
who were violating the laws of 
the United States, and to make 
necessary treaties with the In- 
dians to secure a site on which 
a fort could be built. He used 
excellent judgment, securing a 
tract of land extending nine 
miles on each side of the Missis- 
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pared asking for a govern- 
ment, and Henry H. Sibley 
having been selected as dele- 
gate went to Washington at his 
own expense to present it to 
the United States government. 
Franklin Steele labored 
with Mr. Sibley and Mr. 
Henry Rice in Washing- 
ton to gain the passage 
of this act. In 1849 they 
succeeded in having the 
Territory of Minnesota 
recognized, and  Alex- 
ander Ramsey of Penn- THE OLD AND THE NEW GRAIN ELEVATORS 






















WASHBURN-CROSBY “A” MILL 
sippi River, including the Falls of 
St. Anthony. The government 
paid the Dakota nations $2,000 for 
this reservation, which was called 
Fort St. Anthony. Later it was 
learned that this site was not effec- 
tually acquired, and in 1837 the 
United States secured a clear title. 
The year 1819 marked the advent 
of the white men, Lieutenant 
Leavenworth coming with his 
troops to build the fort. Colonel 
Joshua Snelling came as commander 
in 1822,“to cause the power of the 
United States government to be 
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a 


fully acknowledged by the In- 
dians and settlers of the North- 
west; to prevent Lord Selkirk, 
the Hudson Bay Company and 
others from establishing trading- 
posts on United States territory; 
to better the condition of the 
Indians and to develop the re 
sources of the country.” 

In 1822 the first sawmill was 
built by the troops at St. Anthony 
Falls for cutting timber to be 
used in building the fort, nine 
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When General Scott visited Fort | 


St. Anthony in 1824, he recom- 
mended changing the name to Fort 
Snelling in honor of the founder, 
whose name it has since retained. 


The present city of Minneapolis | 
is the result of an alliance formed | 


in 1872 between St. Anthony, the 
settlement on the east bank of the 
Mississippi, which came into cor- 


porate existence in 1855, and Min- | 


neapolis on the west bank, which 
was organized as a township during 
the year 1858. 
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There was a_ general 
feeling as early as the year 
1860 in St. Anthony and 
Minneapolis in favor of 
uniting. But the citizens 
of St. Anthony were de- 
termined that the united 
city should bear the name 
of St. Anthony. And the 
citizens of Minneapolis 
were likewise firm in their 
resolve that the name 
Minneapolis, which was 
coined by Charles Hoag, 
a school teacher and writer 
on the “St. Anthony Ex- 
press,” from Minne, the 
Indian word for water, 
and polis, the Greek word 
for city, should not be cast 
aside. The towns were 
not allied until Minne- 
apolis could firmly claim 
the retention of her name 
by reason of her greater 
population. 

No more beautiful or 
practical location could 
be found to build a great 
city. The Mississippi 
River, with its unrivalled 
water power for unlimited 
manufacturing, courses 
through the centre of the 
city as a dividing line, 
while the Minnesota River 
and several smaller 
Streams are at its very 
door; the land forms a 
level plain on one side and 
a succession of hills on the 
other, and is dotted with 
picturesque lakes, five 
good-sized lakes being 
within the city limits. 
There are in all two hun- 
dred lakes in Hennepin 
county, and a thousand in 


the State, —in fact Minne- 
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the best watered state 
The climate is ex- 
healthful, Minneapolis 


having the lowest mortality of any 
city of its size in the country. 
In addition to these happy phys- 


ical advantages, 


Minneapolis is 


surrounded by a great and fertile 


territory 


whose soil carried first 


prize at the Columbian Exposition 
for the best qualities for growing 
erains and vegetables of all kinds. 
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WORKS 


A large portion of Minnesota is cov- 
ered with exceptionally good timber. 
Minneapolis has been as fortu- 
nate in her sturdy, intelligent, pro- 
gressive, clear-sighted citizens as in 
physical 
which she has been so generously 
endowed by mother nature. 
names of Franklin Steele 
and Colonel John H. Stevens are 
indelibly inscribed on the earliest 
history of Minneapolis. As public- 


attractiveness with 


spirited pioneers they 
were active in laying the 
foundation for the pre- 
sent great city. 

When the Chippewas 
sold their lands between 
the St. Croix and Missis- 
sippi Rivers to the gov- 
ernment in 1838, Franklin 
Steele, then a settler at 
Fort Snelling, made the 
first permanent claim at 
St. Anthony. He built 
the first dam on the east 
side of the river, the first 
ferry, the first bridge, 
and was an incorporator 
or director of every move- 
ment for the town’s wel- 
fare. 

Mr. John H. Stevens 


first visited the region in 


1849. In his “Personal 
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“We arrived at St. 
Anthony about noon Fri- 
day, April 27th, 1849. 
here was no place where 
one could get accomoda- 
tions for man or beast.” 
Referring to the land now 
ccupied by the city of 
Minneapolis, he wrote: 

We followed the old In- 
lian trail from the mouth 
of Crow River to the 
western bank of St. 
Anthony. It was an 
unbroken, beautiful wil- 
derness. With the ex- 
ception of the old military 
building on the bank op- 
posite Spirit Island, there was not, 
and for aught I know never had 
been, a house or sign of habitation 
from Crow River to a mile or two 
below Minnehaha.” 

Through Mr. Steele, Mr. Stevens 
learned that the government in- 
tended reducing the size of the Fort 
Snelling reservation, and he ob- 
tained permission from the Secre- 
tary of War to hold the claim he had 
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CREAM OF WHEAT BUILDING 


marked out, provided only that he 
“maintain a free ferry for the cross- 
ing of government troops,” for 
which he was under bonds. 

Mr. Stevens built the first house 
on the west side of the river in 1850, 
and his oldest child had the honor 
of being the first white child born 
in Minneapolis. He did everything 
in his power to stimulate and foster 
the growth of the settlement. He 
laid out the streets and 
platted the land. When 
settlers began to arrive, 
he cut one hundred acres 
of his claim into lots (now 
the most valuable property 
in the city) and gave them 
away, with the provision 
that “each recipient 
should build a house there- 
on not to cost less than 
$300.” 

His home was church, 
town hall and_ general 
place of entertainment. 
The first school was or- 
ganized within its walls, 
and it was there the name 
Minneapolis was chosen 
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CHAMBER OF COM MERCE 


as a fitting one for the embryo city. 

Mr. Stevens worked zealously in 
every progressive movement in the 
interest of the town. His home was 
often surrounded by Indians, and 
the members of his family were not 
surprised at any time to find an 
Indian in one of the rooms, or a 
squaw helping herself to anything 
she saw and wanted. But notwith- 
standing these intrusions, they lived 
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their red 


harmoniously with 
neighbors. 

The infant colony contained 
twelve houses in the spring of 
1854, but that summer immi- 
grants began to flock in from the 
New England and Middle States. 
At that time the only means of 
reaching Minneapolis, other than 
by crossing the prairies on the 
tedious prairie schooner, was to 
go to St. Louis or Dubuque and 
board a Mississippi steamer 
bound for St. Paul. Occasionally 
a steamer would reach a point 








just below St. Anthony Falls, but 
this was so rare an occurrence, 
that a prize of several hundred 
collars was offered to the steamer 














LUMBER EXCHANGE 


that could perform this desirable 
feat. 

Settlers were obliged to have a 
permit from the Secretary of War 
to perfect their claims, but as many 
came without this most necessary 
authorization, claim jumping was 
frequent and there was much bad 
blood shown. The officers from the 
fort pulled down shanties and were 
“generally tyrannical unless openly 
bribed.” A year later, after a decision 
made in Congress, claimants were 
able to obtain an undisputed title. 
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ANDRUS BUILDING 


During the year 1854, 
William R. Marshall, who 
afterward -became gov- 
ernor of the State, made 
the first survey of Minne- 
apolis. 

Judge Atwater wrote 
that, until the preémp- 
tions were completed in 
1855, “Hennepin county 
was a sort of battlefield, 
or it might be compared 


to a gold mine, So many | 


rushed in with intense 
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eagerness to gain a foothold in it, or 
were ready to sacrifice any and 
everything if by so doing they 
could gain a share of its treasures. 
Immigration increased enormously.” 

The year 1856 was one of great 
prosperity in Minneapolis, but it 
was a boom time and land brought 
prices far in excess of its real value. 
Men seemed to lose their reason in 
the desire to acquire property. Dis- 
tressing reaction came the follow- 
ing year, and during the next 
decade the town was the scene of 
intense suffering. There were no 
crops to depend upon and no indus- 
tries to bring in funds from abroad. 
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“Wild cat money” was the only cur- 
rency to be had, and it seemed for a 
time that the promising young set- 
tlement must perish. Added to 
severe financial depression, one 
public disaster followed another, 
and then, to add clouds on clouds, 
the Rebellion blackened the land. 
Many people sought other homes, 
but there were many others whose 
inflnite faith in the ultimate prosper- 
ity of the city could not be shaken, 
and to their fidelity and endurance 
Minneapolis owes her prosperity. 
The town government was or- 
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CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 


ganized in 1855 with H. T. Wells 
president, and Isaac Lewis, William 
Garland, Charles Hoag, and Edward 
Hedderly councillors. Re-organ- 
ized in 1862, it continued until 1867, 
when Minneapolis was incorporated 
as a city. 

In the early days, the chief source 
of livelihood was trading. The 
appearance of a long line of rude 
Red River carts from the North, 
was the cause of much rejoicing. 
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Besides gold, they brought furs of al} 
kinds and the artistic handiwork of 
Indian squaws, which they ex- 
changed for whiskey and provisions 
as well as for money. 

The early progress of Minneapolis 
naturally centered at the river, and 
every important manufactory was 
located there. The city has devel- 
oped into a great manufacturing 
centre with factories of varied char- 
acter built in numerous quarters, 
according to the practicability of 


the location, but its early develop- 
ment came almost wholly through 
lumber. The foundations of the 
majority of the large fortunes in 
Minneapolis were laid in lumber 
manufacturing and timber lands. The 
Washburns, John S. Pillsbury, H. 


T. Wells, T. B. Walker, the East- 
mans, Boveys, Bassetts, Moultons, 
Morrisons, C. A. Smith, Nelson & 


Tenney, R. B. Langdon, John Mar- 
tin, and Bardwell & Pobinson were 
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among the prosperous lumbermen. 

The result of the Indian treaty 
made in 1851, when twenty-one mil- 
lions of acres of choice agricultural 
and timber land in the Northwest 
was sold by the Chippewas to the 
United States, was of inestimable 
benefit to the lumber interests of 
Minneapolis, as well as to other por- 
tions of the State. Up to two years 
ago there was more lumber sawed 


in Minneapolis than in any other 
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city in the world, but since a con- 
certed effort is being made through- 
out the State to save the trees the 
industry has decreased. The city 
still retains first place as a dis- 
tributing and manufacturing point. 
Her factories make more sashes and 
doors than any other city in the 
world. Lumber from the Pacific 
coast, Washington and Idaho are 
shipped to Minneapolis for manu- 
facturing purposes. 

Two organizations of vital im- 
portance to Minneapolis were 
formed in 1856. A group of men, 
who were strenuous workers in 
making the city, incorporated the 
Minneapolis Mill Company on the 
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west side of the river and the St. 
Anthony Falls Water Power Com- 
pany on the east side. The 
last named company was 
initiated by Franklin Steele, 
J. Sanford, Fredrich Geb- 
hart, J. S. Prince and Richard 
Chute, and the west side 
company owed its origin to 
R. P. Russell, C. C. Wash- 
burn, Dorillus Morrison, M. 
S. Olds, George Huy, Jacob 
Elliot, Robert H. Smith, 
George K. Swift, B. F. 
grown and B. F. Friday. 
Mr. W. D. Washburn, whose 
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IN MEMORY OF STUDENTS 
WHO DIED IN THE PHILIPPINES 


influence upon the develop- 
ment of Minneapolis has been 
of such beneficent and lasting 
importance, was one of the 
partners and chief workers in 
the development of the water 
power. “A copper dam was 
built to hold the water in 
check, and the solid limestone 
rock which forms the bed of 
the river, varying from eighteen 
to forty feet in thickness, was blasted 
out and a canal thus formed.” Boom 
companies had organized some years 
previously, and with the develop- 
ment of the water power mills were 
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erected, and the city soon sprang 
into one of the greatest lumber 
centres in the world. 

The water power companies spent 
several anxious years on account of 
the Falls retreating. The water 
undermined the _ bed- 
rock, breaking it off 
in pieces. In 1867, the 
milling companies were 
obliged to build an 
apron of heavy timber 
to protect the bed- 
rock. Some years later 
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the government completed a 
marvellous piece of engineering 
at the Falls, under the direction 
of Colonel Farquhar, building 
an apron under the Falls 
bank to bank, fifty feet 


from 


on either side, forty feet high, six 
feet thick at the bottom and four at 
the top. Since that time the founda- 
tion has been secure, and this great 
apron is the admiration of the en- 
gineering world. 
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CHARLES M. LORING 


Mr. C. A. Smith is one of the citi- 
zens of Minneapolis who made a 
large fortune in lumber. Coming 
from Sweden a mere lad, he was 
employed by Governor Pillsbury. 
Recognizing his ability, he advised 
the boy to go to the University. 
After working for Governor Pills- 
bury a number of years, he became 
a partner in his lumber interests, 
buying him out when he retired 








IN LORING PARK 


from business. To-day Mr. Smith 
is one of the lumber kings of the 
city and is the foremost Swedish 
citizen in its large Swedish popula- 
tion. A progressive and public- 
spirited man, he is doing much 
charity in an unostentatious way. 
He is a large contributor to the 




















Swedish colleges and institutions, 
and recently completed a church 
which was erected by his wife and 
himself. 

Minneapolis is more fortunate 
than most lumbering towns. Her 
prolific surrounding territory saves 
her from meeting the fate of the 
majority of cities built through 
lumbering. Her citizens realized 
early that there was a necessary 
limitation to this as a prime in- 





LAKE MINNETONKA 


ground at the Falls, thirty-two 
bushels brought in. by a farmer! 

The first merchant mill was built 
by R. C. Rollins, John Eastman, and 
R. P. Upton in 1854. There was not 
sufficient wheat raised in the sur- 
rounding country to supply this 
mill, so grain was transported from 
lowa by boat to St. Paul and then 
by team to St. Anthony. The flour 
found a ready sale at a good price, 





dustry, so they quickly found a 
greater and more lasting one to 
supplant it. The great flour in- 
dustry of Minneapolis was 
founded by men who made their 
original fortunes in lumber. 

A few farmers sowed wheat 
and harvested a large crop in 
1851. But, strange to relate in 
this city which is to-day, and has 
been for many years, the great- 
est flour-producing city in the 
world, the settlers were obliged 
to send their wheat three or four 
hundred miles to be ground into 
flour or feed! 

A small feed and grist mill, 
started in 1851 by R. C. Rogers, 
was looked upon as a godsend. 
Franklin Steele built a second 
mill the following year. A nine 
days’ wonder, in 1853, was 
was caused by an unusual grist 
46 
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A PARK DRIVE 


but the manufacturers had not yet 
learned to utilize the bran and mid- 
dlings. So the bran fed the fishes 


and the middlings were made into 
“Red Dog” and sold to the Indians. 


In 1859 the first stone mill, the 
Cataract, was erected by Eastman 
& Gibson. It was also the first 
flour mill on the west side, as the 
completion of the dam and sluices 
of the Minneapolis Mill Company 
made the water power ready to be 
utilized. Shortly afterward other 
mills were built, and flour manufac- 
turing proved so profitable that in 
1865, the canal was extended six 
hundred feet farther down the 
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JOHN S. PILLSBURY 


stream, increasing the power for 
the use of several new mills. 


MAGAZINE 


potato market in the world, the 
greatest flax market in the world, 
and manufactures more linseed oil 
than any other city in the world. 
And as a most natural offspring 
from these great agricultural pro- 
ductions, Minneapolis is the largest 
distributor of agricultural imple- 
ments in the world. 

The Minneapolis millers have 
always recognized the virtue of new 
inventions, and consequently have 
far excelled their old world inven- 
tors and competitors. In 1871, 
when Mr. G. H. Christian and Gen- 
eral C. C. Washburn introduced the 





Up to the year 1874, the 
spring wheat raised in Minnesota 
was regarded as of inferior qual- 
ity, compared with the winter 
wheat raised farther south. To- 
day the average amount of 
gluten in wheat raised in the 


United States is 11.9 and the 
average amount of gluten in the 


wheat raised in Minnesota is 
13.75 per cent. Other crops 
show the same proportion of 
excellence; consequently, Min- 
neapolis is the greatest primary 
wheat market, the greatest primary 


SCIENCE HALL 


new French and Hungarian process 
in their mills, flour manufac- 





PILLSBURY GIRLS’ HOME 


turing was revolutionized. The 
late Governor John S. Pillsbury 
and his nephew, the late Charles 
A. Pillsbury, adopted this pro- 
cess immediately, and were far 
more successful than Messrs. 
Christian & Washburn, as their 
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Y. M. C. A. BUILDING 


American laborers were keener and 

brighter than the Hungarian millers 

brought over by the other firm. 
The flour interests of Minneapolis, 


A GROUP OF CHURCHES 








Y. W. C. A. BUILDING 


as well as of the city, received a 
severe blow in 1878, when a terrific 
explosion demolished the Wash- 
burn mill and four neighboring 
mills, damaging five others and kill- 
ing fourteen men. These mills were 
rebuilt. 

The name of Pillsbury, like the 
name Minneapolis, is synonymous 


with flour the world over. John S. 
Pillsbury, the first 
of the Pillsbury 
family to locate in 
Minneapolis, came 
from his birthplace 
in New Hampshire 


in 1855. He en- 
tered the hardware 
business and later 
became heavily in- 
terested in lumber 
and timber lands. 
With the rest of 
his fellow citizens, 
he suffered heavy 
financial losses in 
the panic of 1857. 
When these losses 
were heaviest, his business burned 
and his loss was complete, as he had 
no insurance. By his persistent 
work, added to his never-failing 
energy, in five years he was again a 
prosperous merchant. After his elec- 
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NICOLLET HOTEL; A MINNEAPOLIS LANDMARK 


tion in 1858, to the council (so-called 
“city,” although Minneapolis was 
then but a township), he was re- 
elected six successive years as a 
member of that body. When grim- 
visaged war called for help from 
Minnesota, he assisted in organiz- 
ing the First, Second and Third 
Minnesota Regiments. In 1862 at 
the time of the terrible Indian Mas- 
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sacre at New Ulm, in company with 
other loyal citizens, he raised, 
equipped and mounted a company 
for service against the Indians. He 
was appointed a regent of the State 
University, (located in Minneapolis 
in 1863, and remained one of its 
most valued advisors and presiden 
of the board of regents until the 
day of his death. He anticipate: 
the University’s needs, and _ his 
purse and influence were alway 
open to its wants. All of his spare 
moments were spent in its service, 
gaining for him the name, “The 
Father of the University.” Among 
other things he presented the Uni- 
versity with its science building 
and with the experimental farm con- 
nected with the agricultural college. 
Unlike the majority of helpful 
men, he lived to receive the appre- 
ciation of his fellowmen, 








SALEM LUTHERAN CHURCH 


for the alumni of the Uni- 
versity, in recognition of 
his continued and faithful 
service to their Alma 
Mater, erected several 
years before his death a 
beautiful bronze statue of 
him on the University 
campus. In 1863 he was 
elected State Senator from 
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CITY HALL AND COURT HOUSE 


Hennepin county and was reélected 
four successive terms. 

With his nephew, Charles A. 
Pillsbury, he began the manufac- 
ture of flour in 1869, and in a 
remarkably short time the firm be- 
came one of the largest manufac- 
turers of flour in the world. 

John S. Pillsbury was elected 
Governor of Minnesota in 1875 and 
reélected in 1877 and 1879, being 
the only governor in the State who 
was honored for the third time by 
the commonwealth. He 


THE RIVER GOD: ENTRANCE TO CITY HALL 


causing such distress and destruc- 
tion in the West. Feeling that the 
situation was one that called for 
immediate relief, Governor Pills- 
bury addressed a proclamation to 
the states and territories suffering 
from the pests, to meet him through 
their representatives at Omaha, to 
unite in some measure for protec- 
tion. The convention met, and he 
was elected president. A memorial 
was sent to Congress asking for 
scientific investigation for the per- 
manent extermination of the insects. 
Much aid was extended to the suf- 
ferers; Governor Pillsbury travelled 





held this office when 
the grasshoppers were 
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in the stricken district 
incognito, and from his 
private funds gave as- 
sistance where it was 
needed. 

John S. Pillsbury was 
a real philanthropist. 
He did much for the 
benefit of the public, 
and more to help the 
needy and _ -deserving 
individual--unknown to 
the world. Added to 
his good work at the 
University, with his 
wife he built a home 





for working girls. Be- 

fore his death he com- 

pleted plans for a branch . library 
building on the East Side, which his 
children finished after his death. He 
was one of the chief supporters of 
the Home for Aged Women, and 
contributed toward the support of 
every progressive and 

charitable movement 

in the city. He buil: 

a library in his former 

home, Sutton, New 

Hampshire, and whi-e 

he did not forget his 

birthplace, he _ be- 


THE NEW ASBURY HOSPITAL 


longed to Minneapolis, and Minne- 
sota claimed him as her foremost 
citizen. 

Charles Pillsbury, the nephew of 
Governor Pillsbury and head of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills, which he had 
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PILLSBURY STATUE, UNIVERSITY CAMPUS 
(Daniel ©.. French, Designer) 


established in partnership with his 
uncle, was, for many years before 
his death, which occurred in 1899, 
looked upon as the leading miller of 


the world. He represented his dis- 
trict for several terms in the State 
Senate and was a willing assistant 


and contributor to every movement 
of benefit to city and State. Asso- 
ciated with him in his flour indus- 
try, were his brother, Fred, and his 
father, George A. Pillsbury. The 
latter served Minneapolis faithfully 
as mayor for two terms. 
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SOLDIERS’ HOME 


Although he was a resident of 
Wisconsin, and served that State as 
Governor and United States Sena- 
tor, General C. C. Washburn was 
one of the pioneers who anticipated 
the growth of this great city, and in- 
vested his money in Minneapolis at 
a time when it was most needed. 








G. A. R. MONUMENT 


As early as 1850 he had acquired 
timber land in Minnesota. He was 
a large owner in the Minneapolis 
Mill Company from the time of its 
incorporation. In 1876, General 
Washburn built a flour mill at the 
Falls, and after the explosion a scc- 
ond mill was erected. With his 
brother, he was interested in build- 
ing the Minneapolis and St. Louis 
Railroad and the Minneapolis and 
Sault St. Marie Railroad. Among 
other charitable bequests General 
Washburn left $375,000 to build an 
Orphans’ Home in Minneapolis. 

Railroads were the cause of much 
trouble to Minneapolis in her early 
years. With their development the 
commerce and population grew by 
leaps and bounds. It was not until 
1862 that the first railroad line 
reached St. Anthony from St. Paul. 

As events have often demon- 
strated, it requires something of an 
evil nature to bring about good. To 
such a circumstance Minneapolis 
owes the widespread railroad privi- 
leges she now enjoys. When the 
first railroad was built here, its 
representatives were asked to run 
tracks to the flour mill, which they 
immediately did. Some time after 
their completion, the railroad com- 
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FORT SNELLING 


paiy, with an eye to greater profit, 
built an elevator in which they pur- 
posed to compel the millers to store 
their wheat and pay storage. The 
millers, not to be coerced into sub- 
mitting to this high-handed robbery, 
insisted on their rights, citing the 
laws of Minnesota which decreed 
that any place to which a railroad 
built a track was as its own ter- 
minus. Finding the law against 
them, but bent on gaining their 
ends, and feeling their independence 
as the only railroad in the city, the 
tailroad company one dark night 
caused the tracks leading to the mill 
to be torn up. 

Indignation ran high. Mr. W. D. 
Washburn (before mentioned as 
one of the chief workers in the de- 
velopment of the water power), im- 


mediately took the initia- 
tive, for he realized that 
the city, while at the 
mercy of this road, could 
not progress. In com- 
pany with a group of 
enterprising Minneapolis 
citizens, he organized the 
Minneapolis and St. Louis 
Railroad, with H. T. 
Wells as president, him- 
self as vice president, 
R. J. Baldwin, treasurer, Isaac At- 
water, solicitor and secretary, and 


PARK AND PUMPING STATION 


J. B. Clough, engineer. The board 


of directors were besides the 
persons named, J. S. Pillsbury, 
W. W. Eastman, R. J. Mendenhall. 








THE MINIKAHDA CLUB—LAKE CALHOUN 
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the Sault St. Marie and 
Atlantic Railroad. This 
company was organized 
in 1883, with himself ag7 
president, C. A. Pills 
bury, vice president, 
M. W. Hawkins, secre- } 
tary, J. K. Sidle, trease 
urer, and W. W. Rich,@ 
engineer. The board? 
of directors were, be” 
sides the officers, H. T. 
Wells, John Mariin? 
Thomas Lowry, George™ 
Newell, Anthony Ke'ly,} 
C. M. Loring, Clinton} 
Morrison, W. W. East) 
man, W. D. Hale and¥ 
Charles J. Martin 
Later, this line was con=7 
nected with the Cana¥ 
dian Pacific Railway) 
traversing the great 

A LEADING RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT wheat fields of Dakotay} 
and connecting Minne 

Levi Butler, R. J. Baldwin, R. P. apolis with the Canadian Northwest, 

Russell, Paris Gibson, John Martin, besides giving her another trans 

J. K. Sidle, W. W. McNair and continental line. The building off 

W. P. Westfall. This railroad this road assured to Minneapolis in} 

filled a long felt want 

and has been of in- 

estimable importance to 

the city and State. 

Again, when another 

railroad laid its tracks 

in the territory adjacent 

to Minneapolis, and 

threatened to take 

away much business 

and produce rightfully 

belonging to Minne- 

apolis, Mr. W. OD. 

Washburn came to the 

rescue, and with the 

help of his brother, 

Governor Israel Wash- 

burn, and citizens of THE WEST, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


. i ° CHARLES H_ WOOD CO., PROPS. 
Minneapolis, he built (It has been called the finest hotel in Minnesota) 
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dependence as well as commercial 
supremacy. 

At present Minneapolis is con- 
nected with twenty railroad lines. 
Of the seven lines from Chicago, 
Minneapolis is the terminus of six 
‘and the home of the seventh, 

William D. Washburn came to 
Minneapolis in 1857 to practise law. 
But lawyers were not needed in 
Minneapolis at that time, so he 
became instead agent of the Minne- 
apolis Mill Company and _ instru- 
mental in the construction of the 
water power. Then he engaged in 
the lumber business, building the 
largest sawmill in the country. 
Later on he entered the flour-mak- 
ing industry with his brother. 
While he ‘has always been looked 
upon as one of the most helpful and 
foremost citizens, his projecting and 
building the Minneapolis and St. 
Louis and “Soo” railroads will be 
always regarded as his most im- 
portant achievements. 

Mr. Washburn served in the State 
Legislature from 1858 to 1871. In 
1864, President Lincoln appointed 
him surveyor general of Minnesota. 
He served three terms in Congress, 
and in 1888 was elected to the 
United States Senate. While in 
the Senate, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Mississippi, he secured 
appropriations which contributed 
in a great measure to the improve- 
ment of the river’s navigation. It 
was through his efforts that the 
government dam and locks were 
built at Mecker Island, now almost 
completed. This improved water- 
way will cause Minneapolis to be 
the head of Mississippi navigation. 

Mr. Washburn suffered with the 
city in its evil days, but never lost 
his faith in its future greatness. 
He told the writer that once during 
the darkest days, a friend from the 


East asked why he did not go back 
to the East. In a burst of enthu- 
siasm he answered, “Why, man, I 
will live to see the day Minneapolis 
will have fifty thousand inhabit- 
ants.” He is living to see his 
prophecy fulfilled five times over. 

A strong factor in the growth of 
the city, especially in relation to 
the suburbs, is the Minneapolis 
Street Railway Company. An un- 
successful attempt was made to 
establish a street railway in 1873. 
The project was renewed by Colonel 
W. S. King in 1875, and the capital 
of several men from the East en- 
listed. Mr. Thomas Lowry re- 
organized the company and two 
years later secured the controlling 
stock. Keeping pace with, and 
often anticipating the tremendous 
growth of the city, this system has 
grown from a little one horse power 
with a mile of tracks, to one of the 
very best street railway systems 
in the world. It was one of the 
first in the country to institute 
electricity. 

Some years ago, it was consoli- 
dated with the nailway system of 
St. Paul, under the name of “The 
Twin City Rapid Transit Com- 
pany,” using the power below St. 
Anthony Falls for the united sys- 
tems. Mr. Lowry has, from its in- 
auguration, controlled the system 
and as its president has attended to 
the finances. Mr. C. G. Goodrich, the 
vice president and general manager, 
has superintended the active opera- 
tion of the lines of which there are 
now four hundred miles. 

Mr. Lowry has always been a 
staunch believer in the ultimate 
greatness of Minneapolis, and suf- 
fered with the city in its disastrous 
times. But he met his reverses 
with complete faith and is to-day 
one of the most beloved and wealthi- 
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est citizens. He encourages every 
new enterprise and is a contributor 
to every progressive movement. 
For many years he was a member 
of the library board and of the build- 
ing committee when the present 
splendid building was erected. He 
became president of the “Soo” rail- 
road when Mr. W. D. Washburn 
resigned that office to become 
United States Senator. Mr. Lowry 
presented the land on which the 
reservoir is built to the city, also a 
park called “The Parade,” to be 
used especially for sports of all 
legitimate kinds. Mr. Lowry and 
his wife do a vast amount of private 
charity besides contributing to the 
public charities. 

The Minneapolis park and boule- 
vard system puts one in mind of the 
words of the proverb: 

) 


“Her paths are paths of pleasantness and 
all her ways are peace.” 


Her citizens may be provincial in 


their pride in these beauty spots, 
but as understanding strangers 
from all lands become enthusiastic 
over their beauty, Minneapolitans 
ane reassured again and again that 
their pride is warranted. The 
Minneapolis Park. Commission 
originated in the Board‘of Trade in 
1883. The first draft was presented 
by C. A. Nimocks and drawn by R. 
J. Baldwin. Enterprising residents 
pushed the provision and succeeded 
in electing a park commission 
Several generous citizens have 
donated land which has helped to 
make the forty parks that beautify 
the city.- The children of Franklin 
Steele gave a square in the heart of 
the city. Dr. Jacob Elliot donated a 
valuable block of land. Years be- 
fore the city was incorporated, 
Edward Murphy donated a square 
for public use, now known as 


Murphy Park and one of the beau- 
tiful breathing spots on the South 
Side. Mr. John C. Oswald and 
Colonel W, S. King both gave the 
city large tracts. 

Professor H. W. S. Cleveland, 
the well-known landscape archi- 
tect, was employed to help lay out 
the boulevards, and with the un- 
rivalled material at hand, he devel- 
oped one of the most beautiful 
drives that could be imagined. Be- 
ginning at Loring Park, it sweeps 
out along Hennepin Boulevard to 
Lowry Hill, ascends the Heights 
of Kenwood Boulevard, two hun- 
dred feet wide, half circles Lake of 
the Isles with its verdant islands 
and grassy shores, then on along 
the picturesque, sloping shores of 
Lake Calhoun, through the cool, 
sweet-smelling woods to Lake Har- 
riet; circling this it continues along 
winding, gurgling Minnehaha Creek, 
with its deep glens and wooded 
banks, passes near Lake Amelia, and 
reaches the famous Falls of Minne- 
haha and the Soldiers’ Home; re- 
turning along the new Riverside 
Boulevard, it skirts the high beauti- 
ful bank of the river for several 
miles, until the University is 
reached. 

At Minnehaha the city owns a 
beautiful playground of one hun- 
dred and fifty acres, and there the 
Park Board have a free zodlogical 
garden. At Lake Calhoun the city 
provides public bathhouses and a | 
picnic ground at Lake Harriet. At 
Fairview Park, a handsome stone 
tower has been erected at the sum- 
mit of the hill which overlooks the 
entire city. The city gave the State 
the site on which the Soldiers’ Home 
is built—adjacent to Minnehaha 
Park. 

There ‘are in Minneapolis many 
beautiful boulevards, attractive resi- 
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dences and public buildings dis- 
playing a most interesting variety 
of architecture. Broad-terraced, 
well-kept lawns and countless trees 
and flowers have produced a union 
of city and country that one seldom 
finds in a great business centre. 

Twelve miles from the city, Lake 
Minnetonka, with its hundred miles 
of shore, proves an attraction to 
lovers of the water and of summer 
sports. With its fine scenery, deli- 
cious air, great hotels, splendid 
villas and hospitable clubs, it is the 
mecca for thousands of summer 
visitors, and is a favorite summer 
resort of Minneapolitans. 

Mr. C, M. Loring has well earned 
the name, “Father of the Minneapo- 
lis Park System.” Although travel- 
ling in Europe at the time the Park 
Board was organized, on account 
of his “natural good taste, enthusi- 
asm and love of rural art,” he was 
chosen its president and remained 
in that position until his retirement 
in 1890. In recognition of his untir- 
ing service in the making of the Min- 
neapolis Park system, Central Park 
was re-named Loring Park. He 
has been interested in flour manu- 
facturing for many years. He was 
four times elected president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. He was 
one of the projectors, and has 
always been president, of the North 
American Telegraph Company, and 
is closely identified with many‘ of 
the most substantial financial insti- 
tutions in the city. 

Minneapolis takes a justifiable 
pride in her system of public educa- 
tion, which she claims to be the best 
in the country, At the St. Louis Fair, 
the public school exhibit received the 
praises and prizes of the world. 
The city’s forty thousand pupils are 
taught in sixty large, well-con- 
structed buildings, including four 

e 


spacious high schools, furnished 
with every modern convenience. 

Minneapolis is the seat of one of 
the leading institutions for higher 
education in the United States. Its 
inception dates back to 1851, when 
St. Anthony and Minneapolis to- 
gether numbered at the utmost not 
more than two hundred and fifty 
inhabitants. In that year were ap- 
pointed regents for a State uni- 
versity, and advertisements were 
published soliciting a site from pub- 
lic-spirited citizens. Seven offered 
land, and five acres offered by 
Franklin Steele were accepted as 
the most desirable. Mr. Steele 
with H. H. Sibley, Alexander Ram- 
sey, Isaac Atwater, B, B. Meeker, 
William. Marshall, N. C. Taylor, J. 
Furber, Abram Van Vores, Henry 
Rice and C. K. Smith, were elected 
regents by the State Legislature. 
When Minnesota became a state, 
the United States donated one hun- 
dred thousand acres of land for 
both a university and an agricul- 
tural college, which have since been 
consolidated. In 1869 the Uni- 
versity proper first admitted pupils. 
Much of its present efficiency is due 
to its honored president, Cyrus 
Northrup. Dr. Northrup came in 
1884 to the office from Yale, where 
he was professor in rhetoric and 
English literature. At the be- 
ginning of his administration there 
was only one important building 
and the number of students was 
equal to the number of the faculty 
at the present time, nearly four 
hundred. 

The University of Minnesota 
ranks third in the United States in 
the number of students enrolled; 
in its several colleges,—the agri- 
cultural, which is one of the best in 
the country, the law department, its 
three departments of medicine, | lit- 
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erature and the arts, its colleges 
respectively of mechanical arts, 
mining and music,—there are nearly 
four thousand students. A college 
of pedagogy is to be established 
this year. 

The Rev. Edward Neill, a public- 
spirited pioneer and missionary, 
chaplain of the First Minnesota 
Regiment in the Rebellion, and his- 
torian of Minnesota, was the first 
chancellor of the University. He 
was succeeded by Professor W. W. 
Folwell,who remained its leader for 
sixteen years and is still attached 
to the University as dean of the 
political science department. Ad- 
ded to his effective work at the 
University, Professor Folwell has 
been closely identified with the 
Park Commission as president and 
boardsman,, giving unstintingly of 
his time and labor. For six years 
he was president of the Minneapolis 
Society of Fine Arts. 

Ausburg Seminary is an import- 
ant sectarian college in Minneapolis, 
doing splendid work. 

With the University, the Minne- 
apolis Public Library has been one 
of the great contributors to the liter- 
ary reputation which the city now 
enjoys. The Minneapolis Atheneum, 
a stock-holding corporation organ- 
ized in 1859, was the original insti- 
tution on which the _ present 
splendid library system was erected. 
The first funds of the Atheneum 
were raised from a lecture given by 
Bayard Taylor. At his death in 
1870, Dr. Kirby Spencer, a resident 
of the city, left the bulk of his prop- 
erty for the benefit of the Athe- 
neum, the income to be used for 
the purchase of books. 

The public library movement 
originated with Mr. T. B. Walker. 
After much opposition he succeeded 
in having the Atheneum library fee 


lowered and a public reading-roon» 
opened, When the Public Library 
Was opened in 1889 the Atheneum 
turned over its fine collection of 
books to that institution, although 
the former’s interests are still looked 
after by a board from that society. 
In falling heir to this splendid gift,. 
the Public Library has become the 
possessor of the third best working 
collection of art books in the coun-- 
try, the nature of this collection 
having been largely determined by 
the fact that the specifications of 
the Spencer fund forbade the pur- 
chase of dogmatic, doctrinal or 
ephemeral literature. 

The Minneapolis Public Library 
is absolutely free. It contains one 
hundred and forty thousand books. 
and supplies forty-one thousand 
card holders. Besides its spacious 
reading and study rooms, there is: 
an open book room containing six 
thousand books, and a free pub- 
lic art gallery, containing a fine 
collection of pictures and casts. 
The Minneapolis School of Fine 
Arts has its rooms adjoining the 
latter. The library has two branch 
buildings: one on the North Side, 
built on land given by S, C. Gale and’ 
Judge Vanderburg, and one on the 
East Side, the building being the: 
gift of Governor J. S. Pillsbury. A 
reading and circulating branch has 
also been established in the Salva- 
tion Army quarters. Ten stations 
are located in different portions of 
the city where books are delivered 
each day. In addition, there is the 
“travelling library,” which is sent 
throughout the State, and the libra- 
ries which are sent to the factories: 
and exchanged at intervals. 

. The practical results of the library 
have been brought about through 
the exceptional efficiency of its staff 
of employees. Mr. T. H. Williams: 
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served the Atheneum twenty years 
—much of the time gratuitously. 
‘He was succeeded by Professor R. 
W. Laing, who in time was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Herbert Putnam. 
In the eight years of his administra- 
tion, Mr. Putnam infused new life 
and succeeded in raising the standard 
of the library to a gratifying extent. 
When he resigned to become libra- 
tian of the Boston Public Library, 
James Hosmer, the historian, took 
his place, and for twelve years filled 
it in a most satisfactory manner. 
For the past year the library has 
‘been under the administration of 
Miss Gracia Countryman, whose 
service began under Mr. Putnam. 
‘With her splendid group of assist- 
‘ants—all women—she is accom- 
results for the 


plishing great 
‘institution. 

Mr. T. B. Walker has been presi- 
dent of the Public Library Board 


since its formation. For many years 
‘he was president of the Society of 
Fine Arts. He owns one of the 
‘largest private art galleries in the 
country, containing pictures by 
‘the great masters of the world, which 
‘is free to the public. For many years 
the public gallery at the library has 
‘been supplied with pictures loaned 
from his collection. . Mr. Walker 
‘has been president of the Academy 
of Sciences for many years, and con- 
tributed largely to the museum. He 
built the city market and the St. 
Louis Park Railway. He is the 
owner of extensive pine lands in the 
city he has helped so much, and 
‘made his fortune in. 

Mr. S. C. Gale, J. E. and D, C. 
‘Bell, M. B. Koon, J. B. Atwater, 
Professor Sven Oftdal, Charles Mc- 
Reeve, G. H. Brackett, Daniel Bas- 
sett, C. A. Bovey, Thomas Lowry, 
W. H. Dunwoody, and a number of 
«Other faithful workers, have served 


the library as officers. Mr. S. C. 
Gale and J. E. Bell have served con- 
tinually since its formation. 

Art education in Minneapolis may 
be said to have had its beginning in 
1882 when the Minneapolis Society 
of Fine Arts was organized and a 
loan exhibition held. In 1886, the 
society opened an art school, with 
Mr. Douglas Volk as its director. 
With his skill as a teacher and 
artist, he succeeded in establishing 
a creditable school which grew 
rapidly. He was succeeded by the 
present director, Robert Koehler, 
who has had charge of the school 
for ten years. Mr. Koehler insti- 
tuted the yearly art exhibitions 
which have kept Minneapolis in 
touch with the latest work from the 
great Eastern art centres. He is an 
admirable teacher, and the excellent 
work of his graduate pupils has 
caused the Minneapolis School of 
Fine Arts to be looked upon as a 
growing important factor in the 
American art world. 

This autumn, a magnificent figure 
of heroic dimensions, called the 
“River God,” will be unveiled in the 
new City Hall. It was obtained 
through the exertions of Mr. Roy 
Herrick, who saw the figure in the 
studio of the sculptor, Larkin G. 
Mead, in Italy. The “River God” 
was made from the largest piece of 
marble ever taken from the Carrara 
quarries, and the work has been the 
life accomplishment of Mr. Mead. 
Deeming it especially appropriate 
for Minneapolis, Mr. Herrick suc- 
ceeded in inducing the “Minne- 


apolis Journal,” A. S. Brooks, S. B. 


Cargill, John De Laittre, E. W. 
Herrick, John Dunwoody, S. G. Mc- 
Knight, Henry Little, C. J. Martin, 
J. S. and Charles Pillsbury, Jr., 
Thomas Shevlin and George Piper 
to unite in bringing the statue to 
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this country and placing it in their 
city. 

Another beautiful bronze statue 
soon to be placed here is the fine 
figure by Theo. A. Ruggles Kitson, 
in memory of the university warrior 
students, who died for their country 
in the Philippines. Professor Arthur 
Haynes was the instigator and 
prime mover in causing. this statue 
to be erected. 

Parallel] always with the develop- 
ment of a great city, and forming no 
small factor in that development, is 
the rise and growth of an influential 
and substantial daily press. 

The “St. Anthony Express,” the 
first newspaper, was established in 
1851, and edited by Isaac Atwater. 
At the present time, four dailies and 
no less than forty weeklies are pub- 
lished in the city, The “Minneapolis 
Daily Tribune” came into ex’stence 
in 1869, and has been published con- 
tinually since that time. It is one of 
the most important papers in the 
Middle West. Three editions are 
published week days, besides a Sun- 
day edition. Its great success is 
due to Mr, Charles Hamblin, who 
has been manager and head of the 
editorial staff for the past thirteen 
years. 

The “Minneapolis Journal” has 
been published continually since its 

“inception in 1878. It is a publica- 
tion of which the metropolis might 
well be proud. For the past twenty 


years, Mr. John S. McLain has been 
the bone and sinew of its editorial 
staff, and has made it one of the 
cleanest and most progressive papers 
in the country. 

The “Minneapolis Times” was es- 
tablished in 1889, and has always 
been a credit to the city. Recently 
it came under the management of 
Mr. Albert Dollenmayer, who is 
keeping it in the foremost ranks of 
western newspapers.. 

An important publicity bureau is 
the Minneapolis Commercial Club, 
with a thousand members. This 
club provides a Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, which is.a sort of unofficial 
city government, with Mr. Wallace 
Nye as its very efficient mayor. 
This committee is jealous of every 
business and municipal interest, 
and accomplishes an unmeasurable 
amount of good in the interests of 
Minneapolis. 

During the summer just past, 
Minneapolis celebrated her semi- 
centennial, and well should she take 
pride in reviewing her achieve- 
ments done in the short span of fifty 
years. In 1855 an Indian reservation, 
in this year of grace 1905 she may 
truthfully be called a city of mag- 
nificent fulfillment; and yet com- 
pared to what the future holds in 
store for her—if one may reckon on 
her wealth of advantage and oppor- 


tunity—she is even yet but a city 
of promise. 
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A Matter of Size? 


By W. Levetre WILson 


S everybody, who is at all ob- 
servant, knows, there are 
two types of little men :those 

who think they are bigger than 
everybody else, and are consequently 
arrogant; and those who think 
everybody else is bigger than they, 
and are correspondingly modest. 
Pettit belonged to the latter class. 
For some years he had been pain- 
fully conscious of his lack of size. 
He woke up to it just before he 
entered college, and took as indus- 
triously to athletics as to his studies 
in the hope of encouraging niggardly 
Nature to greater liberality. But 
Nature was as stubborn as nig- 
gardly, and, though he gained his 
full share of muscle and skill,. the 
limitations were impassable. 

“Clever little devil,” said Bulkley, 
the two-hundred-and-ten pound cen- 
tre of the ’Varsity eleven, one day 
as Pettit passed from the gymna- 
sium to the shower room after a stiff 
bout at single sticks with a man 
who had thirty pounds the better of 
him. “He’s so chock full of ginger 
and grit that he’d be a corker if he 
just had any size to back up his 
nerve.” 

Pettit heard, and sighed, but with 
regret rather than bitterness, for he 
was beginning to realize the inevit- 
able, and he was too decent a fellow 
to become bitter about something 
that was nobody’s fault—certainly 
not his own. _ For Pettit was 
“white”; every man in college 
agreed to that. Little he was in 
body, but not in heart and soul. 


The boys, without a thought of 
offense being given or taken, called 
him “Thumb” Pettit; but his par- 
ents, who, of course, were unable to 
foresee to what stature and diffi- 
dence their first bofn would grow 
up, had started him in life with the 
name of Bayard Victor Pettit. 
That this was an appellation rather 
difficult for a boy to grow up to, | 
never occurred to them; and being, 
as it proved; their last born as well 
as their first born, they were as 
proud of him and as well satisfied 
with his achievements as if he held 
every heavyweight championship in 
the ’o1 class. Thus he was their idol 
while they lived, and when they 
passed to the great beyond, it was a 
comfort to them to know that in 
addition to a good name, they were 
able to leave him a patrimony, 
which, with any kind of manage- 
ment, would make his material ex- 
istence comfortable for the rest of 
his days. 

And so, at twenty-four, Bayard 
Victor Pettit found himself blessed 
with enough resignation concerning 
his limitations to make him un- 
aggressive and, on the whole, a very 
pleasant fellow. 

It was, no doubt, this very con- 
sciousness, combined with his never- 
failing good-heartedness, that gave 
him such an ever ready sympathy 
for the weak and timid, the imposed 
upon or the oppressed. And this 
really is the reason why it all came 
about. 

The * afternoon was low 
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enough for everything, except cer- 
tain diagonal sections of the cross 
Streets, to be in a rather pleasant 
shadow as Pettit, swinging his 
stick with the grace and skill that 
comes of long practice, walked 
slowly along toward the Palisades 
Club, where he lived. It had been 
a pleasant: day, and Pettit was as 
well satisfied with himself and the 
world as a man can be who can 
never quite get rid of a placid envy 
toward the men who naturally lower 
their eyelids a httle when they look 
at him. 

In: this carelessly cheerful mood, 
with only commonplace people on 


the sidewalks and commonplace ve- . 


hicles in the street, all quite in har- 
mony with their surroundings, 
Pettit took scant heed of what was 
going on about him until he heard 
a sharp little yelp, a yelp that told of 
both pain and fear. 

Then he brought his wandering 
wits together with a jerk, and 
glanced up quickly. Thirty yards 
ahead of him was a big, heavy- 
jawed, shabbily-dressed man, drag- 
ging a little liver and white spaniel 
at the end of a piece of rope. Pettit 
unconsciously quickened his steps 
and frowned sympathetically, for it 
was very evident that the dog feared 
its captor and intuitively feared the 
place where it was being taken—it 
was such a timid looking little dog! 

Just as Pettit got close enough to 
see that the spaniel showed some 
points that indicated excellent breed- 
ing, the man turned with an oath 
and gave the rope a jerk. As he 
brought the dog within reach he 
kicked it viciously, and with another 
yelp of pain and fear the spaniel 
cowered at the end of the rope as 
far away as it could get. 

“Say!” exclaimed Pettit, with sup- 


pressed indignation. 
that dog that way!” 

The man looked around, over 
Pettit’s head, at first, not seeing him. 
Then, as he dropped his eyes and 
saw who thus rebuked him, he 
turned and started on again. Evi- 
dently he did not consider the mat- 
ter worth his attention. 

Pettit understood, and flushed 
hotly. Again the fact that he was 
only five feet two was painfully im- 
pressed upon him. But neverthe- 
less he could not see a timid little 
dog abused without a protest. 
Under some circumstances even 
Pettit was inclined to be aggressive. 

The dog, trembliny more than 
ever with fear, still dragged at the 
rope in a foolish effort to get away. 
This plainly irritated the man, and 
again he jerked the dog toward 
him. Again his foot swung heavily 
against the little animal, and again 
it yelped with pain and fear. 

Pettit, who was alongside him 
now, boiled with sympathetic indig- 
nation. 

“Look here!” he cried, warningly. 
“You quit kicking that dog!” 

The man stopped and looked 
down at him. 

“What’s it to you?” he demanded, 
scornfully. 

“It’s enough to me to know that 
nobody’s got a right to kick a dog 
like that!” declared Pettit, deter- 
minedly. 

“Oh, they ain’t, ain’t they? Well, 
what’r’ you goin’ to do about it?” 

“You’ve got to stop it, that’s 
what!” 

“Huh ‘we 
ingly. 
stop it.” 

Pettit’s indignation was now be- 
yond discretion. 

“T don’t believe it’s your dog, any- 
how,” he said, suspiciously. 


“Don’t kick 


The man snorted taunt- 
“May be you'll make me 
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“Look here, young feller, you 
just mind your own business, and 
I'll look after my dog all right.” 

“Where did you get it?” demanded 
Pettit. 

“None o’ your business, you little 
tunt!” replied the man angrily. 
“And you better be running right 
along, or I'll lay you across my 
knee and spank you.” 

Pettit’s flush ran clear down 
under his collar, and he gripped his 
stick tightly. 

“Where did you get that dog?” 
he insisted, through his closed teeth. 

The man took a step forward, and 
aimed a blow, a tesa at Pettit with 
an open hand. 

Now, as big Bulkley had said back 
in the old college days, Pettit was 
a clever little devil, especially with 
the single stick. He stepped 
quickly back, and the stick which 
he had been gripping so tightly 
flashed in a short circle and landed 
dazingly across the face of the 
threatener. 

The man gave a fierce cry of pain, 
and, dropping the rope, clasped his 
hands over his eyes. For the 
moment he was blinded, and the 
spaniel, taking advantage of this, 
fled up the dozen steps of the house 
in front of which the clash had oc- 
curred, and crouched on the door 
step. 

The man, getting a grip on his 
dazed senses, took his hands from 
his face, and glared about him 
wildly for a moment. Then his eye 
fell on Pettit, who stood his ground 
with stick on guard. 

With a growl the man contracted 
his muscles for a lunge at Pettit. 

“Tl show you, you 
runt!” he snarled, as he started for- 
ward. 

“What’s all this, what’s all this, 
now, Mike?” demanded a deep voice 


in his ear, as a powerful grip on his 
collar jerked him backward. 

Heavy as had been the tread, 
neither had noticed burly Sergeant 
of Police Hannegan as he turned the 
corner of the building ten feet away, 
just as Pettit got into position again 
after delivering his effective stroke. 

“He smashed me in the face with 
his stick, that’s what!” growled 
Mike, fiercely. 

“And what had you been doing?” 

Comparing the size of the two 
men, Sergeant Hannegan assumed 
that the assault had not been unpro- 
voked. 

“T hadn’t been doin’ nothin’! I 
was just—” 

“Mr. Policeman, Mr. Policeman!” 
An agitated girlish voice mingled 
with the sound of wheels grating 
against the curb, and a slender figure 
half leaned out of the carriage door. 
“It was my dog, Mr. Policeman, and 
that man had stolen it! He was 
kicking it brutally until this gentle- 
man made him stop, and hit him 
with his stick. I saw it all from 
across the street, but I didn’t know 
it was little Pixie at first, and was 
afraid to come over.” 

The words of explanation rushed 
from her, tumbling over each other 
and trembling with excitement. 

“There!” she exclaimed, pointing 
at the crouching spaniel in the door- 
way. “There he is!” 

Sergeant glanced from the girl to 
the dog, and looked at the man he 
still held firmly by the collar. 

“How about it, Mike?” he de- 
manded, shortly. 

“I didn’t know it was her dog,” 
replied the man surlily. 

“Well, that'll do for you, I guess, 
Mike,” said the Sergeant. “You’ve 
no business up in this end of town. 
Now; let me see you get out of here 
without losing any time; and if I 
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find you in this district again, I’ll 
make it the Island for you.” 

He released his hold, and, without 
a word, the man turned and walked 
rapidly down the street. 

Meantime, the girl had sprung 
from the carriage and run quickly 
up the steps. Pettit followed her 
difidently. She looked up as he ap- 
proached, 

“Poor little Pixie,” she said, pat- 
ting the dog gently, “he was so 
terribly frightened.” 

“Yes, poor little chap,” murmured 
Pettit. The situation was unusual, 
and he was rather at a loss for 
words. 

The dog pressed close to the girl 
as she stooped, and looked up at her 
appealingly with its big, soft brown 
eyes, while it wagged its tail feebly. 

“I don’t know how I ean thank 
you,” the girl went on. “It would 
have broken my heart to lose little 
Pixie—” 

“Oh, it’s nothing at all, I assure 
you,” interrupted Pettit ‘hurriedly. 
“Really, I’m very glad to—” As he 
paused for a word, he glanced 
around and saw the Sergeant start- 
ing away. “Oh—er—excuse me a 
moment, please,” he interrupted 
himself, as he sprang down the 
steps. 

“Oh, Sergeant!” he called. 

The policeman turned. 

“Here is my card in case there is 
any trouble about this, and I am 
wanted for—for any reason.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the Sergeant, 
as he took the card without looking 
at it. “You’re Mr. Bayard Pettit, of 
the Palisades Club.” 

He smiled at Pettit’s look of sur- 
prise, and went on with the pride of 
a man who knows his business. 

“T’ve been in this district a long 
time, you know. But there won’t 
be any trouble unless it’s for Red 


Mike, If you happen to see him 
around here though, and let me 
know, there will be trouble for him. 
Good afternoon, sir.” And the Ser- 
geant resumed his dignified stroll 
along the street. 

Pettit turned again to the steps. 
The girl was coming down with the 
dog in her arms. Heran up to meet 
her. 

“Can’t I help you?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

“Oh, no, thank you. He has had 
such a scare that any one else would 
make it still worse.” 

“But isn’t he rather heavy for 
you?” 

“Not to carry just to the carriage, 
you know.” 

When she put the dog in the 
vehicle it snuggled comfortably 
down in one corner as if it had found 
a familiar place of refuge at last. 

“He doesn’t understand all you 
did for him—yet,” she said, smiling; 
“but I shall tell him.” 

“You’re—you’re very kind, I’m 
sure,” stammered Pettit. 

“Home, James,” she said, turning 
to the coachman. 

Then with a nod and another 
smile to Pettit, she stepped into the 
carriage. He closed the door after 
her, and stood, hat in hand, and 
watched the carriage drive away. 
At the next corner it turned and 
passed out of sight. 

Pettit drew a long breath, and 
looked about him. He was alone in 
the street where so much had hap- 
pened in so short a time. As he put 
on his hat a ray of light on some- 
thing bright at his feet caught his 
eye. It was a woman’s purse. He 
picked it up and turned it about 
curiously. It was a dainty trifle of 
soft, dark leather, with gold mount- 
ings. Near the clasp was engraved 
the name “Amabel.” 
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Then Pettit realized what had 
happened. Giving his hat a pull 
that settled it firmly on his head— 
as all boys have done in all time— 
he sprinted for the corner, and 
looked in the direction the carriage 
had turned. Not a vehicle was in 
sight. He ran rapidly the length of 
the cross street block, and looked 
up and down the next avenue. The 
carriage had disappeared. For a 
moment he stood irresolute; then, 
putting the purse carefully in his 
breast pocket he walked slowly on 
to his club. 

Constantly realizing the handicap 
that Nature had compelled him to 
carry through life, Pettit had always 
been rather shy of girls. So many 
of them were as tall, or even taller 
then he; and-it emphasized his em- 
barrassment painfully if he had to 
look up when he talked to them, 
Now, he remembered with a peculiar 
thrill of satisfaction that he had 
looked down a little when he spoke 
to her just before she entered the 
carriage. The memory picture was 
remarkably distinct, too, for Pettit, 
who couldn’t have told the color of 
the eyes of half the girls he had 
known all his life. Hers were very 
large, and that peculiar dark, rich 
blue that verges on violet. Above 
them, between her forehead and the 
projecting brim of her hat, was a 
heavy roll of hair of the mellowest 
gold. The cheeks were clearly pink 
and white— Pettit remembered, 
vaguely, of reading something some- 
where lilies and roses in this con- 
nection. The nose was tilted a trifle 
upward above a rosebud mouth— 
more reminiscent description !—and 
there was a dimple in the chin. Ah, 
yes, it was all very clear to Pettit; 
remarkably so! 

“Pretty name that—Amabel,” he 
thought, as he handled the purse 


delicately in the privacy of his own 
apartments, 

In the next morning’s papers no 
one advertised the loss of a purse 
engraved with the name “Amabel.” 
Indeed, people seemed singularly 
fortunate in regard to their. purses, 
for none at all complained of such a 
loss. There were lost brooches, lost 
scarf pins, lost chatelaines, lost 
handbags, lost keys, lost umbrellas, 
lost dogs, and one man even an- 
nounced the loss of a twelve-by- 
sixteen, unframed oil painting of 
goldfish, fruit and flowers, adding 
the unnecessary information that it 
was “of no value to anyone but the 
owner.” But none had lost a purse. 

All day Pettit bought papers as 
fast as the editions appeared, and 
scanned the “LOST” advertisements 
without avail. Either she had not 
discovered her loss, or she did not 
value the purse enough to advertise. 

That night Pettit was all but dis- 
couraged when a brilliant and orig- 
inal idea occurred to him. He 
would look in the purse, and see if 
there were not some clue there! It 
did seem to him almost like sacri- 
lege, but—really, he had to do some- 
thing to learn where to return the 
property, and he could think of no 
other way, 

The purse contained a surprising 
amount for its size, Pettit discovered 
when he began to unpack it—with 
his door locked—under the shaded 
light of his reading table. There 
were some bits of silk and ribbon, 
which he laid smoothly and carefully 
aside; a little gold pin, which was 
broken, and a dainty gold pencil 
with no lead in it; a little square of 
gauze widely surrounded with lace 
and exhaling a delicate perfume, 
which Pettit guessed was meant for 
a handkerchief; a written memoran- 
dum, which he hurriedly refolded, 
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unread; in a division by itself, 
some money, which he did not 
even count—he felt that the amount 
‘was none of his business; ad in 
another separate division, what he 
was looking for—cards! - They were 
engraved: “Miss Amabel Kenton, 
No. 34 Kensington Place.” 

Pettit was solemnly thoughtful 
as he carefully repacked the purse. 
Nathaniel Kenton, of Kensington 
Place, he knew by sight and repu- 
tation. Six feet two or three inches 
tall, massive of frame and severe of 
countenance, he was a man of such 
personal force that he had the repu- 
tation of being able to interpret, ex- 
pound, aye, almost to reconstruct, 
corporation law so that it would fit 
any cause he advocated. Pettit had 
always envied this man, but for his 
size and bulk and force rather than 
for his high standitg at the bar; for 
Pettit was not really ambitious; he 
only had the common discontent of 
wanting to be what he was not. He 
sighed a ::.tle doubtfully as he won- 
dered if she admired big men only. 

At ten minutes after eight o’clock 
the next evening, Pettit, with an op- 
pressingly accelerated heart action, 
pushed the bell button at No. 34 
Kensington Place, and was admitted 
by a severe looking person, with 
close cropped side-whiskers, who 
dressed in evening clothes. 

Was Miss Amabel Kenton at 
home? The severe looking person 
would inquire. On his card Pettit 
hurriedly wrote: “A friend of little 
Pixie’s,” and sat down in the draw- 
ing room to await, with considerable 
trepidation, the result of his venture. 

Across the arms of a comfortable 
looking chair near him lay a stick, 
a rather swell stick, Pettit thought, 
silver mounted, with a rough buck- 
horn handle. He leaned over and 
measured it with his own. It was 
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at least eight inches longer than his. 
Pettit sighed again. He wondered 
if she had any brothers, and how 
big— 

“Mr. Pettit?” The half childish 
voice had the peculiar rising inflec- 
tion of extremely formal inquiry. 

Pettit jumped to his feet with a 
start that was far from being easy 
and graceful. There was the face 
again—the big, deep blue eyes, the 
rol! af golden hair, the pink and 
white cheeks, the tilted nose, the 
rosebud mouth and the dimpled 
chin—the face that he had seen in 
his dreams, sleeping and waking, 
ever since the.rescue of little Pixie— 
but with a difference. The look of 
tender solicitude as she had leaned 
over and petted the frightened little 
spaniel, and of gratitude as she had 
looked up at Pettit, were gone; and 
in their place the babyish features 
were burdened with an expression of 
severe dignity that would have been 
amusing to one in a mental attitude 
dif -rent from Pettit’s. 

“It is very kind of you, Mr. 
Pettit,” she said, stiffly, “to call to 
inquire after little Pixie. I am 
happy to assure you that he has 
quite recovered from his fright.” 

She remained standing and did 
not ask Pettit to sit down. Little 
Pixie was safe now in his own home 
where he would be carefully 
watched and tenderly cared for. 
The rescue had been very kind, of 
course, but this queer little"man was 
a perfect stranger, and really— 
Ah, how quickly gratitude shrinks 
under the weight of conventionality, 
and how soon are benefits forgot! 

“IT am extremely glad to hear it.” 
Pettit found some difficulty in using 
his voice. “I called, however, 
mainly for the purpose of returning 
your purse, which you must have 
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dropped when you got out of the 
carriage.” 

He took the purse from his 
pocket, and handed it to her. She 
accepted it almost gingerly, Pettit 
thought. 

“Ah,” she said, with raised eye- 
brows, “I had not missed it, I am 
very much obliged to you, I am 
sure.” 

“Amabel! Oh, Amabel! Where’s 
my stick?’ The voice that called 
was big and deep, indicating vast 
possibilities in the way of lung 
power. A moment later the figure 
of the speaker filled the space be- 
tween the door hangings so full that 
one of them was half draped over 
his ample shoulder. 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” he said, as he 
saw Pettit. “I didn’t know—” 

A boy, a mere boy, not a day over 
eighteen, and, Pettit thought, a little 
bitterly, six feet and two hundred 
pounds if he was an inch and an 
ounce. 

“My brother, Mr. Pettit,” the dig- 
nity burdened divinity murmured. 
“Little Pixie, you know,” she added, 
glancing toward her brother. 

“Ah, yes, to be sure!” He stepped 
forward, and Pettit found his hand 
buried in a grasp more ample than 
cordial. The young man _ looked 
down at him in the condescending 
way of the huge addressing the 
small. “Deucid clever of you, Mr. 
Pettit, don’t you know. I only wish 
I’d been there myself. I don’t think 
he’d have—ah, well, never mind.” 

He shook his heavy shoulders and 
looked darkly threatening. Pettit 
would have been willing to stake all 
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he had in the world that the young 
man was a freshman, and a fresh- 
man with a promising future in 
athletics, at that. In none other 
could there be such self-confidence, 
such arrogance. A rapidly moving 
picture of a clash between the young 
man and big Bulkley on the grid- 
iron passed through Pettit’s mind 
with highly satisfactory effect. 
That, of course— 

“See you again some time, Mr.— 
er—Petty,” the young man was say- 
ing. He picked up the long stick 
from the arms of the chair, nodded 
jerkily and disappeared through the 
door amid a flurry of curtains. 

Miss Amabel Kenton was still 
standing and Mr. Pettit. was still 
standing. 

“Permit me to thank you again, 
Mr. Pettit,” she said in a tone of 
lowering temperature, “for return- 
ing the purse.” 

“Not at all,” said Pettit, digni- 
fiedly, albeit the dignity had a strong 
undercurrent of mournfulness. “It 
is quite a pleasure to me to be able 
to serve you. Permit me to bid you 
good evening.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Pettit.” 

She touched a bell on thie table 
at her side, and the dignified func- 
tionary with the close cropped side- 
whiskers appeared in the doorway. 

A moment later Pettit found him- 
self standing at the foot of the steps 
outside. He sighed a little bitterly, 
as he started down the street, 
though he understood thoroughly 
that a man deserves neither credit 
nor blame for his stature. 





Her 


Day 


By MARGARET ASHMUN 


T WAS half* past seven on a 

morning in the latter part of 

June. Breakfast was over and 
the farmer and his hired man were 
gone. Both the sink and the kitchen- 
table were piled with unwashed 
dishes, and with bright tin pans, on 
the inside of which greasy yellow 
rings hinted of the cream that stood 
ready in the churn for the Saturday’s 
butter-making. The oven was heat- 
ing for the Sunday supply of pies 
and spice cake, and Almira Preston 
was stepping briskly about the pan- 
try, “redding up” the shelves pre- 
paratory to her dish-washing. In 
the sitting-room her mother sat at 
the window with a peach basket full 
of red carpet rags in her lap. She 
was a thin old woman with white 
hair and gentle brown eyes that 
looked mildly out through steel- 
bowed spectacles. at the peaceful 
stretch of pasture and willow-bor- 
dered brook across the road. 

“It. does. seem,” she murmured 
sorrowfully, “as if I am the good- 
for-nothingest piece!” 

She had once been the most ac- 
tive and energetic woman in all the 
township. She managed her house- 
hold with cleanliness and economy. 
She was noted for her baked beans 
and pan-dowdy, and no church so-. 
cial was considered a success with- 
out her marble cake. She was up 
early and down late, never sparing 
herself, and contriving to shift 
upon her own shoulders a large 
share of the burdens of others. But 
a heavy fall from her back steps 
one frosty morning had injured her 
spine and now she was a hopeless 
invalid; not entirely helpless, in- 
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be a-settin’ here pesterin’ 


deed, and better than she had been 
for a year after her accident, but 
still a pathetic contrast to her 
former self. Almira had _ been 
called home from Thompsonville 
whither, but three weeks before her 
mother’s disaster, she had gone to 
learn the “dress-making trade,” for 
which her soul yearned. She took 
the affairs of the house into her own 
hands, disappointed, impatient, but 
fiercely determined “to do her duty 
by her mother” as long as need 
might be. Mrs. Preston sat all day 
by the window, piecing worsted 
crazy quilts or sewing  multi- 
colored carpet rags, submitting 
guiltily to the dictates of Almira, 
and eating her heart out with re- 
proaches at her unfortunate condition. 

“If I’d only ’a’ waited for pa to 
get that pail o’ water, I wouldn’t ’a’ 
slipped down, and then I wouldn't 
every- 
body,” she used to say sadly to her- 
self. 

It galled her beyond endurance 
to be considered useless, and when- 
ever Almira was amiable she seized 
the opportunity to prove that she 
could accomplish something’ still. 
She even hobbled into the kitchen 
occasionally and painfully washed 


the dishes or stirred up a ginger 


cake for supper. But she stood in 
constant awe of Almira’s_ sharp 
tongue and strident voice, and 
yielded meekly when she was or- 
dered back to her chair. Almira 
was kind in her perfunctory way, 
but she suffered no expostulation 
and brooked no interference. She 
had her duty to do, and shé intended 
to doit. 
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On the particular June morning 
in question, Almira was unusually 
rebellious against fate. As _ she 
swept the bread-crumbs off the 
pantry shelf she thought of the 
beautiful lawn and muslin dresses 
she might have been making and 
of the “tasty” air she would 
impart to their crisp folds; her 
heart swelled with indignation and 
despair, but she set her lips firmly 
together and took down her big, 
well-scoured dishpan. 

“Almiry,” called her mother ex- 
citedly, “there’s somebody a-drivin’ 
up here. I do believe it’s Delbert 
Williamses folks. Now what on 
airth do they want at this hour, do 
y spose?” 

“How should I know, ma?” said 
Almira calmly, rolling down her 
sleeves, and smoothing her hair, as 
the wagon stopped at the gate, full 
to overflowing with slouch-hatted, 
straw-bonneted and_ shock-headed 
Williamses of all ages and sizes; 
but her sallow cheeks colored per- 
ceptibly when she saw a glittering 
new “top carriage” driving up be- 
hind the wagon. In the carriage 
sat Delbert Williams’ brother Carle- 
ton, resplendent in a new crash coat 
and a flaming red necktie; beside 
him on the shiny leather seat there 
was a suggestive vacancy. 

Carleton sprang out nimbly and 
hurried up the path. “Hello, there!” 
he called out. “Where be ye all? 
How d’ do, Mis’ Preston! Hello, Al- 
miry! Ain't this a kind of a early visit?” 

“Of all things! Carleton Wil- 
liams, ain’t you got nothing better 
to do than to go traipsing around 
the country at this hour o’ the day?” 

“That’s what folks’ll be sayin’ to 
you in a few minutes,” responded 
the young man good-naturedly; “I 
came to get you to go along of us 
over to Irv’ Rogerses. You know 
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his brother Sam ’n’ his wife have 
just come back from Kansag on a 
visit, ’n’ we’re all goin’ over there 
to see ‘em. You're comin’ along 
with us. Don’t say yeh ain’t,” see- 
ing her irresolute look. “Yer cook- 
in’ ’n’ things c’n wait. Can’t they, 
Mis’ Preston?” 

“Oh yes, daughter, dogo. Things’!l 
get along all right. Do go now, Al- 
miry,” said Mrs. Preston goaxingly, 
“T’'ll get along just beautiful.” 

“But you know, ma, pa ’n’ Hans 
has gone over to Jim Claflin’s to 
change works ’n’ they won't be 
back till night. You can’t stay here 
all alone.” 

“Oh yes, I can, truly I can, Al- 
miry. I’d just love to have things 
all to myself. It’d be a real play spell.” 

“But there’s all this work to do, 
and not even a clean dish in the 
house. I do wish you was able to 
do somethin’, ma, but there isn’t 
nobody to do a thing excep’ me.” 

Mrs. Preston winced and flushed. 
“Now, Almiry Preston, you know 
I can do a real lot when I git started. 
You just let me try ’n’ you'll see 
what I c’n do!” 

“Nonsense, ma! Don’t you go 
tryin’ to do more’n you're able. You 
c’n just wash up the dishes ’n’ don’t 
you touch the kittles ’n’ things. 
Let the fire go down, an’ when I 
come back I’ll get the oven het up 
’n’ bake a pie or two in no time. I 
guess we c’n get along without cake 
for there’s cookies in the jar. Well, 
I don’t feel right about goin’, but I 
guess I will anyway. I ain’t been 
anywheres for a dog’s age.” 

“That’s the ticket! I knew y’ 
wouldn’t refuse,” said Carleton de- 
lightedly, and Almira flew up stairs 
to put on her best summer dress, 
her hat with the pink roses, and her 
black lace mitts. 

Mrs, Preston stood at the door to 
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see them off, shouting salutations 
and feeble jokes to all the party at 
the gate. When the last hurried in- 
junction of Almira had died away 
amid the rattle of the wheels, she 
turned her back to her chair and 
sat down to collect herself. Her 
withered hands shook a little with 
an almost childish excitement. A 
whole day to herself! It seemed 
scarcely: credible that she should 
be left to do as she liked—it was too 
good to be true. ; 

She took her cane and hastened 
to the kitchen. “Such a lovely lot 
of things to do and just the things 
I like!” she murmured. She filled 
the dishpan and washed the dishes. 
She scoured every kettle and pan. 
She washed off the table, rinsed out 
the dish towels and hung them 
above the sink to dry. She refilled 
the stove and put on a pot of water. 
“I might as well be steamin’ some 
brown bread while the other things 
is bakin’,” she said as she hobbled 
back and forth. “Pa used to set a 
lot of store by my brown bread. I 
guess he’ll be su’prised when I put 
it on for supper!” 

And so the forenoon sped away, 
to the rattle of tins, the whiz of the 
flour sifter and the monotonous 
swish of scrubbing brush and 
broom. The hot quivering air of 
noon floated in through the open 
window and the sound of a distant 
dinner bell gave notice of the hour. 
Mrs. Preston stood unsteadily in 
the doorway and surveyed the re- 
sults of her toil. On her weary old 
face there sat a radiance of ineffable 
content. 

“IT guess Almiry’ll see now 
whether there ain’t anybody around 
to do a thing,” she said aloud. “But 
I am a little bit tired, I must e’nfess. 
It’s nat’ral, bein’ as I ain’t much 
used to workin’. I'll set down ’n’ 


rest a second or two before I take 
my lunch.” She sat down in her 
calico rocker and folded her swollen 
reddened hands in her lap. “The 
Lord is mighty good to give me 
such a happy day,” she whispered } 
softly. “It ain’t no more’n right to © 
thank Him for it.” Her head sank 
forward on her breast and her lips 
moved silently. 

Late in the afternoon the “top- 
carriage” rolled through the wide 
wagon gate and into the back yard. 
Almira had persuaded Carleton to 
bring her home in time to get 
supper, before her father’s return. 
The ride had been a long one and 
afforded an excellent opportunity 
for a private conversation, the na- 
ture of which need not here be re- 
vealed. Suffice it to say that it was 
with a new and unmistakable air of 
proprietorship that Carleton assisted 
his companion to alight. Almira 
blushingly released herself from 
his awkward embraces and hurried 
into the house. The kitchen was 
in irreproachable order. Its smooth 
yellow floor was spotless; the stove 
was cold, black and shining; on the 
table were half a dozen white cov- 
ered mounds that gave out spicy 
odors. Amazed and_ conscience- © 
stricken, Almira pushed open the 
door into the next room. Her 
mother sat in her usual seat at the 
window, her head bent as if in sleep. 
The shadow of the vine outside the 
pane strayed fitfully across her face 

“Why, mother, what made you 
do so» much?” said Almira with a 
new note of tenderness in her voice. 
“Wake up! I want to tell you 
something.” 

She crossed over to her mother’s 
side and touched her on_ the 
shoulder. Then with a low cry 
she sank sobbing on her knees be- 
side the chair. 











The Ruins of Mitla 


By G. F. Pau 


MN’ ANY Americans who. have 

‘LL come to regard.the landing 
at Plymouth Rock as the be- 
ginning of civilization on this con- 
tinent, may sometimes forget that 
long before this event, or even be- 
fore Queen Isabella pledged her 
jewels to promote the spirit of dis- 
covery there were, at Mitla, Mexico, 
paiaces to whose splendor, accord- 
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ing to the celebrated Viollet-le-Duc, 
the monuments of Greece and Rome 
alone can be compared. 
Geographically, Mitla is in the 
State of Oaxaca, being about 250 
miles southeast of Puebla, and about 
two-thirds of that distance south of 


Vera Cruz. Owing to the difficul- 
ties and expenses attending railroad 
construction down through the 


canons, this region has been inac- 
cessible except by horseback until 
within the last dozen years. Now, 
however, General Grant’s road, the 
Mexican Southern, reaches the city 
of Oaxaca by climbing and sliding 
stupendous grades. 

It is from this city that the 
journey is made overland to the 
Mitla ruins. Nothing can be more 
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exhilarating than the ride out on 
good Mexican ponies. There are 
enough treacherous streams and 
rough places to give the trip novelty, 
while at times long level stretches 
offer a chance to try the horse’s 
wind and mettle. The motley crowd 
of marketers met at the city gates 
recalls the lines from Macaulay’s 
Horatius : 
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HOLY FRIDAY PROCESSION AT MITLA, MEXICO 


“And loads of mules and asses 
Laden with skins of wine, 
And endless flocks of goats and sheep 
And endless herds of kine, 
And endless trains of wagons 
That creaked beneath their weight 
Of corn-sacks and of household goods 
Choked every roaring gate.” 


The road leads on through Sania 
Lucia, where cock-fighting forms 
the chief vocation as well as the 
avocation of the people. Soon the 
big tree of Tule looms up in the dis- 
tance—the tree under which Cortez 
and his army encamped on their 
terrible march to Honduras near‘y 
four hundred years ago. In the 
churchyard of Santa Maria del Tue 
stands this old tree called Sabino, 
an object of great veneration on the 
part of the natives, who come froin 
all Central America to see it. This 
great growth is to ordinary trecs 
what Philadelphia’s statue of Wil- 
liam Penn is to the man of average 
height; planted in Trinity Church- 
yard, it would overtop the spire; 
placed in an ordinary city street, it 
would effectually block all passages. 
The great Baron Humboldt placed 
on the east side of this giant cypress 
a wooden tablet which now, with 
the passing of a century, is nearly 
embodied in the tree. 

Beyond Tule more oxen are met, 
big, patient fellows that cannot be 
otherwise than patient. Men and: 
women alike, with broad bands 
pressing down on their receding 
foreheads, plod toward the city in 
single file, even trotting with their 
200-pound burdens. In the pack 
trains, the head burro has his eyes 
wide open and his ears pricked up, 
while the others follow along 
sleepily, contentedly. The Indian 
woman with the baby at her back 
shows one of the infinite. uses of the 
Mexican rebozo, or shawl, which 
now serves as a’baby carriage. The 
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boys here miss one of youth’s great- 
est delights—they cannot swing on 
the front gate, for it’s made of 
<actus. The miles roll on, 


“And we are left galloping, Pedro and I, 
Past Tlacochahuaya, no cloud in the sky.” 


Then comes Tlacolula, where a 
rest of half an hour and refresh- 
ments make the farewell yelps of a 
pack of curs enjoyable. The road 


leads out past giant pinnacles and 


“The ruins are in a desolate place not 
far- from the brown hills, but close to them 
is a charming hacienda, owned by Don 
Felix Quero, who is a sort of a feudal lord 
over the neighboring peons.. Enclosed in 
high walls, with many open courts con- 
taining flowers, trees, and fountains, ths 
picturesque place is one of the most plea-- 
ing the traveler will find in Mexico.” 


Five minutes’ walk from here are 
the ruins. That is, under extraord - 
nary conditions it is but five minute.’ 
walk. Under ordinary  circun- 


BIG TREE OF TULE 
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tough boulders, a veritable Garden 
of the Gods. Miserable people bur- 
row in the caves at the base of these 
huge milestones that mark the way 
to Mitla. At length after crossing 
the bed of a river which in the 
rainy season is a torrent, the hos- 
pitable doors of Don Felix Quero 
are reached. Of this hostelry 
Charles Dudley Warner wrote: 


stances it takes fifteen minutes; this 
calculation makes ample allowance 
for the proper handling of the 
crowd of half-clad natives who have 
some little relics such as jutes for 
sale. Although they are not noisy, 
yet they will follow at a respectful 
distance until they are sent away or 
solaced with a penny. Any coin 
greater than the centavo is practi- 
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TWO OF THE DUSKY NATIVES 


cally unknown to them; they have 


no use for it. Many of the villagers 
have huts built of fragments from 
the temples. Yet some of the struc- 
tures are almost intact and give a 
listinct idea of their original beauty. 

Mitla, says Bancroft, is the finest 
group in the whole Mexican terri- 
tory. Here was a great religious 
centre called Miquitlan Mictlan, or 
Mitla, “place of sadness,” dwelling 
of the dead. To attempt to describe 
in detail these old palaces would 
probably result in confusion. A 
mass of irregular buildings covering 
‘an area of 150,000 square metres, 
such are the Mitla ruins, one of the 


wonders of the New World, accord- 
ing to Humboldt. Their massive 
walls, some five feet in thickness, 
are made of small pebbles bound to- 
gether with enduring cement. The 
walls are finished with a veneer of 
carved stone. The lintels over the 
entrances are of solid stone weigh- 
ing well up in the tons. The Hall 
of the Monoliths has been pro- 
nounced by Doutrelain, a famous 
architect, to be of the most recent 
construction, as is shown by its 
superior symmetry. Ranged in line 
in the middle of the now roofless 
hall are six columns of porhyry that 
rise to a height of fourteen feet. 
They are very simple, without base 
or capital, substantial rather than 
ornamental. The builders lavished 
their decorations on other apart- 
ments, such as the audience cham- 
ber, and its ramifying courts and 
corridors. No mortar holds these 
tiles in place, so securely are they 
cut. 

North of the main ruins a Chris- 
tian church was built some two 
hundred years ago. ‘The old ruins 
furnished the material, for the gov- 
ernment hadn’t taken a hand in pre- 
serving them. Two monoliths have 
been appropriated and transferred 
to the more menial duties in the 
backyard of the church property. 
Even the padre’s horses can look up 
from time to time and see above 
their manger a row of fantastic 
hieroglyphics done in a lustrous 
dark red paint. Egyptian inscrip- 
tions have been deciphered; these 
never have been. 

But ,what may appeal most 
strongly to the traveler are the pre- 
cipitous heights that rise 600 feet 
above Mitla, so ably described by 
Ober. On the summit are found the 
remains of adobe huts, great heaps 
of stone for defense, and thousands 
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of fragments of pottery. Great rocks 
are poised near the battlements to 
be toppled over on a besieging foe, 
just as the Romans fought in ancient 
times. Fortifications a mile in 
length follow the windings of the 
cliffs. 

What a battle royal it must have 
been on these Mexican Heights of 
Quebec when the Zapotec King 
grappled in war with the Miztec 
King for the hand of Montezuma’s 
daughter. The victorious Zapotec 
returned to his royal palaces below, 
enjoyed his barbaric triumph, and 
sacrificed a dozen Miztec hecatombs 
to satisfy his savagery. The bodies 
were hurled into a cavernous under- 
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LITTLE MITLA MAIDENS 


ground court that had an entrance 
closed with a ponderous slab. Be- 
sides the victims of war, there were 
also those who consecrated them- 
selves to the gods, when, according 
to Fray Francisco de Burgoa, they 
were led to the mouth of this ne- 
cropolis by a priest, the slab was 
raised, and the self-devoted victim 
passed forever into the abode of the 
dead. 

This high priest, called Huiyatoo, 
the great sentinel, had absolute 
power even greater than the king’s. 
As he was the sole mediator be- 
tween man and the gods, no person 
of low degree could look on his face 
and live. “One high hall was the 
palace of the chief priest, in which 
he gave audience and slept; and 
such was the authority of this min- 
ister of the devil that no one dared 
to pass through the square, and to 
avoid it they had the other three 
halls, with gates at the rear, through 
which the officers entered. They 
had outside passages and alleys for 
entering and going out from an au- 
dience.” Yet there was another side: 
to these ancients who reveled in 
slaughter. They could quarry, con- 
vey, and lift in position huge stones ;. 
they had learned the secret of tem- 
pering copper; they could and did 
lay out their temple walls on lines. 
true to those of the compass. 

There is plenty of work yet to be 
done by the archzologist in the vi- 
cinity of Mitla. It is a section rich 
in fascinating ruins. No doubt the 
representation of the Mitla group 
as shown in the United States Gov- 
ernment exhibit at St. Louis, will 
arouse wide interest in these ruins 
as well as in those at Chichen-Itza- 
The things to take on a trip to these 
regions would be three: time, 
patience, money. Whoever may 
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journey to this out-of-the-way spot nobles? Where are those people 
will undoubtly ask himself as now, whence did they come, and 
have others: “How did this browa when did they rear these vast pal- 
valley support its thousands in the aces and tombs?” The answers are 
past? Was it always so barren to be gained from the ruins them- 
-~when it teemed with renowned war-_ selves. The living can but say with 
xiors, skillful architects, and proud the wondering padre, “Quien sabe?” 





A Song of the Links 


By HELEN GREEN 


I drove a ball into the air, 

It fell to earth, I know not where. 
But in my hands my driver new 
Was in the middle, snapped in two. 


I breathed a word into the air, 
And where it fell I did not care. 
One little word and that was all, 
A word relating to the ball. 


The ball I never saw again; 

The word it was that cost me pain, 
Who could foretell its fatal trend! 
It fell on the ear of a lady friend. 


I would I might each one recall, 

The friend, the word, and e’en the ball. 
Ah, gladly would I then swear off, 

And never more would:I play “goff”! 





Sabbatia“* 


By L. M. GARDNER 


Beside the sedges dank on earth’s warm breas‘% 
Thy home the humble haunt of creeping things, 
Where many a drowsy insect nightly sings 

To thee, while winds from yonder western crest 
In careless glee thy form have oft caressed ; 


Thou dainty flower, ’mid mouldering turf that clings] 


Around thy, tendrils, now triumphant springs 
Thy fragile stem, no moze to be oppressed. 
Sabbatia, thy brave struggle to be free 

Still stirs the souls that ‘mid life’s ceaseless frei 
A heritage of woe like thine forget, 

And who from out Heaven’s calm immensity 
Such largess find, their spirit everywhere 
Illumes, like thee, earth's darkest place and bare. 


*Sabbatia gracilis —-rare, found in small quantity at Nantucket, and also on the Plym vuth shore 
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The Reformation of Lucilla Clark 


By Lituian M. Hours 


66 ELL, the house cleaning’s 
done, and I’m glad of it!” 
said pretty little Mrs. 

Andrews, with a sigh of relief, as she 

sank into a chair. “We laid the last 

rug and hung the last curtain this 

morning, and now I mean to have a 

good rest.” 

Aunt Faith, who had run in for 
the afternoon, looked up with a smile 
from the afghran she was knitting 
for Baby Alfred and said, “I never 
hear of house cleaning, Florence, but 
I think of Lucilla Clark. Did I ever 
tell you that story?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Andrews, “but I 
should love to hear it. I’m just in 


the mood for a story. Wait till I 


get my sewing and we'll settle down 
and be real ‘comfy’ while Baby takes 
his nap.” 

Dear old Aunt Faith had spent 
most of her life in New England, 
and only during the last year had 
she been transplanted to the west. 
Her tales of early days and of the 
quaint and interesting characters 
“down east” were a never-failing 
source of interest and amusement to 
her niece and nephew. 

“Lucilla Clark, or ’Cilla, as most 
everybody in the neighborhood 
called her,” began Aunt Faith, “was 
one of my mother’s girl friends; and 
as I recollect her, she still looked a 
good deal like a girl, for she was 
round and plump, and her cheeks 
were as rosy as yours. Time hadn’t 
dealt. very hard with her, or rather 
‘Cilla hadn’t let him, For she had 
what some folks call an ‘easy’ dis- 
position. Whether it was that, or 


an easy conscience, I’m sure I 
wouldn’t undertake to say. 

“When it came to housekeeping, 
though, ’Cilla was easy; and some 
folks who were very good house- 
keepers didn’t hesitate to say that 
she was terrible slovenly. Nobody 
could understand jest how it was, 
either, for all her folks for genera- 
tions back had been as neat as wax. 
But she was always that way. They 
say her mother was nearly drove wild 
when she was a little girl, trying 
to bring ’Cilla up jest like Aer mother 
had done,—‘A place for everything 
and everything in its place; that 
was her motto. But ’Cilla’d have her 
things scattered from one end of the 
house to the other, and her apron 
on hind side afore; and after she 
was big enough to go to school, half 
the time she’d have her shoes on the 
wrong feet, if her mother didn’t 
happen to look at them before she 
started, which she couldn’t always 
do, there being eight in the family, 
besides two hired men. 

“Well, that’s the way Lucilla 
grew up,—no order or system about 
anything, and nothing her folks 
said and no amount of punishment 
seemed to make any difference with 
her. She’d cry a little after one of 
her mother’s scoldings and say she’d 
try to do better. But, lawsy me! 
In half an hour she’d have forgot- 
ten all about it, and be chasing after 
the boys across the orchard or up 
the road, with her hair flying ‘be- 
hind her and one shoe untied. So 
at last her mother gave it up and 
let her do ’bout as she pleased. 
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“Everybody liked ’Cilla, though. 
There wasn’t a girl in all the coun- 
try round that had more friends. 
She was so kind-hearted and good- 
natured that nobody could help it; 
and when she’d look up at you out 
of those big blue eyes, with that in- 
nocent, pleased kind of a smile on 
her round, rosy face, you couldn’t 
be cross with her, not two minutes 
at a time, if her collar was pinned as 
crooked as two sticks. 

“She was pretty, too, and always 
looked nice, in spite of her careless 
ways. Maybe she had her mother 
to thank for that, though, or her 
sister Rachel, after Mrs. Clark died, 
which she did when ’Cilla was about 
fourteen. And Rachel, who was 
the livin’ image of her mother in 
looks and disposition, kept house 
and looked after the younger chil- 
dren. 

“Well, as years went on, they all 
grew up and got married except 
Lucilla. It seemed kind o’ strange, 
for all the boys liked her, and would 
come to her with their cut fingers, 
when they were little codgers, and 
to tell her their love troubles, when 
they grew older. Still none of them 
ever jest went to work and kept com- 
pany with her like they did the 
others. Maybe her careless ways 
scared them. Rachel married jest as 
soon as she could be spared from 
home and got a good, thrifty hus- 
band,—a farmer down near Middle- 
port, and they did real well. And 
one by one the boys settled down 
in homes of their own or moved 
away and found wives somewheres 
else, and ’Cilla was left alone on the 
old place. Her father lived to be 
tolerable old and ’Cilla took good 
care of him, better than she did 
herself or anything else; and they 
seemed right happy together, for 
she was really more like him than 
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‘any of the other children, and folks 


did say that she took after an aunt 
of his who was a mighty poor house- 
keeper, but none of us knew her. 

“After the old man passed away, 
Cilla was left all alone. She didn’t 
seem to mind it, though. She rented 
all of the farm except the garden 
and orchard and hired a man to look 
after that. Of course it didn’t bring 
in a great deal, but her wants were 
few and she got along first rate. 

“About two years after her pa 
died, though, she came over to our 
house one afternoon lookin’ more 
troubled and worried than we'd ever 
seen her before. Ma and I was 
settin’ on the front porch sewin’, for 
it was a warm day in May. I was 
sixteen years old then. 

“Lucilla had an open letter in her 
hand and mother mistrusted at once 
that in it lay the cause of the 
trouble, and of course we was kind 
o’ cur’us to know what it might be. 
Lucilla didn’t leave us long on the 
tenterhooks, for without waitin’ 
hardly to say ‘Good afternoon,’ she 
broke right out, 

“Sally, says she (she always 
called my mother Sally as long as 
she lived), ‘Sally, I’m in a peck o’ 
trouble.’ 

“Whatever in the world’s the 
matter, “Cilla? says my mother. 


‘Come and set right down and tell | 


me about it. Faith, run in the house 
and get the little rockin’ chair and 
bring it out. 
-“Well, I brought out the chair 
and a big palm leap fan and a glass 
of fresh buttermilk that mother and 
I had churned that morning, and 
she sat and fanned herself a few 
minutes before she could say an- 
other word, for she was clean out 
of breath, she had walked so fast. 
“*Ves,’ she said at last, ‘it’s the 
letter. Sally, Brother ’Bijah’s dead.’ 
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Is it the letter, ’Cilla? 
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“Oh, is that so, ’Cilla! I’m ter- 


crible sorry for you,’ says mother, 
‘with tears coming into her eyes, for 


she was always so soft hearted, she 


‘could never bear to see anybody in 


trouble. : 
“Abijah Clark was one of the 
brothers who had gone out west be- 
fore Lucilla was really grown, and 
as she hadn't seen him sence, I 
thought she couldn’t be feeling 
really broken hearted on that ac- 
count. And sure enough she wasn’t. 
“*Yes,’ she went on, ‘foor ’Bijah’s 
gone. But that isn’t the worst of it, 
Sally. You know he married soon 
after he went to Indiana,—married 
an awful spry kind of a girl, he was 
always writing. And now she 
wants to come here to live. This 
letter’s from her. Here’s what she 


says: 


“Seems to me it would make 
my dear husband feel closer to me 
if I could go back: to the place 
where he was born and raised, and 
live among the scenes where he 
spent his boyhood. So, dear Lucilla, 
won't you take me into your home, 
for awhile at least? ’Bijah always 
said you were so good and kind, and 
I’m sure we should be happy to- 
gether.. Or words to that effect. 


‘Of course I can’t remember just 


what she said, it was so long ago. 

“‘Now, Sally, whatever in the 
world am I to do? I jest can’t re 
fuse her.’ 

“°Cilla never could say, ‘No,’ to 
anybody that asked a favor of her. 

“It'll be pretty hard for you, 
Cilla,’ says mother, ‘to have to look 
after somebody else, now you're 
gettin’ along in middle life, and 
hadn’t ought to have a great deal of 
care. Then you haven’t got more’n 
enough to take care of yourself any- 


“way.” 


“‘Oh, ’tisn’t that,’ says Lucilla. 
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‘’*Bijah was pretty well off and he 
left enough to keep his wife, and 
they didn’t have any children. But 
you know, Sally’—and here she hesi- 
tated a little and her cheeks got red 
as pinies, ‘I never was a very good 
housekeeper. I always was kind 0’ 
careless and hated to take a lot of 
bother about things, like mother and 
Rachel always did. 

“Well, Jennie, ’Bijah’s wife, is 
almost as fussy and pertikeler as 
they was; leastways I judge so from 
what ’Bijah wrote. He was always 
telling what a fine cook she was, 
and she was eternally cleaning and 
scrubbing, although she was born 
and brought up out west, where 
they say folks ain’t as neat as they 
be here. And of course she’ll expect 
to find everything here jest the same 
way, for I know ’Bijah’s told her 
what a good housekeeper mother 
was. And whatever will I do?’ 

“And two tears rolled down Lu- 
cilla’s plump cheeks, 

“Oh, cheer up, 
mother briskly. ‘You'll get along 
all right. You can have things 
straightened up a little before she 
comes, and I’m sure she won’t find 
fault. It’ll be lots of company for 
you, too, to have somebody fhere 
with you,—lots better than being all 
alone by yourself in the house.’ 

“After awhile Lucilla, she kind 0’ 
chirked up and seemed to feel bet- 
ter, but still every little bit she’d 
groan or give a little sigh. 

“Well, for the next two weeks or 
so things was pretty lively at the 
old Clark place. ’Bijah’s wife had 
written that it’d take her as long 
as that to settle up things and get 
ready to come east, so Lucilla had a 
little while to prepare. She flew 
round as. nobody had ever seen Lu- 
cilla Clark before——had the house 
painted and a new side porch built, 


’Cilla,’ said 
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and got Mary Gibbs to come and 
help her clean house. She took up 
every carpet and cleaned the old 
house from top to.bottom. And even 
out in the orchard and barnyard she 
had Jim, the hired man, pulling 
the weeds out of the fence corners 
and cleaning up things generally. 
“Ma went over to see ’Bijah 
Clark’s widow a day or two after she 
came and pretty soon she returned 
the call. ’Cilla was busy some place 
about home, so Jane came by herself, 
it bein’ only a little ways down the 
road. She was a pretty sort of 
woman, tall and slender like, and 
she looked kind o’ pale in her black 
clothes. I could see that mother 
liked her right away, and she seemed 
to feel real well at home with us, too. 
““T suppose it seems terrible 
strange to ye, Mrs. Clark,’ says 
mother, ‘but you'll soon get used to 
us and our ways. We’ve got warm 
hearts, though we don’t always show 


our feelin’s. And I think you'll bea 


real comfort to ’Cilla. She must 
have been lonesome, poor thing, 
after her pa died, although she never 
let on. I hope you'll be happy to- 
gether.’ 

“ *Ves, I think we will,’ says Jane 
Clark, sort o’ timid like. ‘But, do 
you know, Mrs. Andrews,—” and 
here she dropped her voice almost to 
a whisper, as though she was goin’ 
to tell some deep secret, ‘I’m so 
afraid I can’t please Lucilly in some 
ways. Of course I want to help her 
about the housework; I wouldn’t for 
anything lay by and let her do it all; 
and she’s been brought up to have 
everything jest so and keep every 
single thing exactly in its place. 
That’s the way ’Bijah always did, 
and he’s often told me how very par- 
ticular his ma and sisters were. 
Now out in Indiana, while we try to 
keep things clean, we’re not so care- 


ful; and I wouldn’t for any-hing 
shock Lucilly and make her a lot of 
trouble. She seems so kind and 
pleasant, I’m afraid she won’t tell 
me, either, just how she likes things, 
though I’ve tried to watch and do 
just as she does.’ 

“T could see a queer look come over 
mother’s face and there was a sort of 
anxious twitch about her mouth, as 
though she was afraid she might do 
something she hadn’t ought to. 
Father was setting in the room and 
he got up and went out sudden-like, 
coughing until I thought he’d break 
a blood vessel. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t worry about it, 
Mrs. Clark,’ says mother, after a 
minute or so, and her voice sounded 
a bit choked. ‘I’m sure you and 
Cilla will get along beautifully. Of 
course people brought up in different 
parts of the country have different 
ways and don’t always do things 
alike; but then you can learn from 
each other and I’m sure you won't 
find ’Cilla critical or hard to please.’ 

“Well, for awhile nobody talked 
about anything else but Lucilla 
Clark and how she had changed and 
what a fine housekeeper she was 
getting to be. Used to be, she 
washed any day of the week she 
happened to take a notion to; but 
now every Monday morning, by nine 
o'clock, you could see her line in the 
back yard full of clothes. Jim, the 
hired man, said she got up at four 
o’clock, so as to get ’em out early. 
Tuesday she ironed and most of the 
rest of the week was put in sweeping 
or baking or scrubbing, or something 
of the kind. Jim said she washed up 
the kitchen floor every day, and we 
could see one of them women out 
scrubbing the porches before the 
rest of us had had breakfast. And 
we wasn’t very. late risers, either. 
None of us saw much of them any 
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REFORMATION OF 


other way, though, for it ‘peared like 
they was always at work at home. 
Once in awhile Jane would go out 
calling in the afternoons, and when 
she could, ’Cilla’d go with her; but 
she’d never run in to set and spend 
the afternoon, or more likely, the 
morning, like she used to do. 

‘She was altered, too, as well as 
things round the old place. When 
we did see her, mother said it reely 
made her feel bad, she looked so pale 
and peaked. The pretty color was 
all gone from her cheeks and she 
was getting quite thin. Jane didn’t 
look very well either, but still, she 
hadn’t changed as much as Lucilla. 

“It all came to a climax, though, 
in the fall. Lucilla had been busy 
as a bee for a week, putting up green 
grape jelly and tomato preserves 
and boiling apple butter, because, 
she said, of course Jane would think 
all good housekeepers would have a 
big stock of them things. Then 
came the time that most of us folks 
cleaned house. I told you what a 
big tearing-up she had made in the 
spring, and all summer she hadn’t 
let a speck of dust rest for a minute, 
if it happened to settle on anything; 
and any poor, unfortuate fly that 
got in was chased until it was crazy. 
One evening about twilight, she 
came over and set down in the 
kitchen while mother and me was 
putting away the milk. 

“Well, ’Cilly,’ says father, ‘what 
mischief air ye up to now?’ For he 
always liked to joke her. ‘I hear 
you and Jane air settin’ your caps 
for all the bachelors and widowers 
in the neighborhood, you're flying 
around so lively.’ 

“Poor ’Cilla never said a word, 
but kind o’ sighed, as though she 
didn’t have sperrit enough to answer. 

““Never mind, ’Cilla,’ says mother 
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soothing like. “Tell us what you’ve 
been doing to-day.’ 

“*Makin’ soft soap,’ says she; 
‘and to-morrow I’m goin’ to begin 
house-cleaning. Of course Jane 
wouldn’t rest unless she cleaned 
house good twice a year.’ 

“An that’s all we could get out of 
her, and pretty soon she went home. 

“About eleven o’clock the next 
morning here come Jane Clark run- 
ning in panting for breath and white 
as a sheet. 

““Lucilly’s fainted!’ she gasped. 
‘Come over as quick as you can!’ 

“Mother grabbed the camphor 
bottle off the kitchen shelf and 
started out as fast as she could go 
and I went after her. 

“Sure enough, there lay Lucilla 
in the corner of the settin’ room, 
where she’d been takin’ tacks out of 
the carpet. 

“We picked her up and laid her 
on the bed in the spare room and 
worked with her awhile and pres- 
ently she came to. Still she didn’t 
seem to have no life, but jest lay 
there like a wet rag, and presently 
father came over and he went for 
Doctor Gray. The old doctor had 
known her from the time she was 
born, pretty near, and he kind 0’ 
shook his head, after he’d felt her 
pulse and looked at her tongue and 
a few other things. 

““Overwork and nervous pros- 
tration!’ says he to ma, when they 
was out inthe kitchen. ‘Some 
women haven't got any sense, 
seems to me.’ 

“Well, it was a good while before 
‘Cilla got out of bed, and Jane 
waited on her hand and foot and 
took care of her like a baby. And 
Cilla got so fond of her, she couldn’t 
bear her out of her sight. The doc- 
tor had told her she mustn’t work 
so hard any more, and one day Jane 
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was a-beggin’ her not to do so much 
when she got up; and at last Lu- 
cilla broke down and laid her head 
in Jane’s lap and confessed the 
whole thing. She told her how care- 
less she had always been, and how 
she had let things go, especially 
after she came to live alone; and 
how when she heard Jane was com- 
ing, she was afraid she couldn’t 
stand her easy ways, so she had 
nearly killed herself to do as she 
thought Jane had been used to. And 
Jane, she cried too, and told Lu- 
cilla she wasn’t a good housekeeper 
at all, and that she had never kept 
up things in her own home half as 
pertikeler as they had sence she had 
been east, but that she was trying to 
please Lucilla. 

“At last they made a sort of bar- 
gain that they would both go back 
to their old easy ways, and enjoy 
life and they did. That was the end 
of ’Cilla’s fussin’, though she wasn’t 
ever quite as careless as before Jane 
came. But they did’nt do a bit of 
cleaning that fall, and they washed 
on Wednesday or Thursday instead 
of Monday, if they wanted to; and 
Lucilla used to come in and set by. 
the hour, just like she did in the 
good old times, as she called them. 

“Everybody liked Jane, too, and 
they was invited around a good deal 
that winter, and they both began 
to look real well. 


“Jane went home the next spring, 
for some of her folks in Indiana kept 
writing for her to come and stay 
with them. We didn’t know at first 
how ’Cilla would get along without 
her. But would you believe it? 
That spring Lemuel Keeps over at 
Bascom’s Mills kept driving over to 
our place and dropping in occasion- 
ally at the Clarks, until at last some 
of us began to suspect something. 
At first we thought he was coming 
to see Jane; and we thought what 
a good match it would be for her; 
for Lem had one of the best farms 
in the county, and was reel kind and 
good. When he was younger, the 
girls thought he was a great catch; 
but by this time, everybody had 
give him up and thought he had 
settled down into a regular old 
bach. 

“Howsumever, it turned out that 
it was Lucilla he was courtin’, and 
at last ’Cilla, she said yes, and jest 
before Jane went back to Indiana. 
they all went to the preacher’s, and 
Lem and Lucilla were married. 
And a right happy match it turned 
out to be; for ’Cilla had never back- 
slid entirely and Lem used to hire 
all the hard work done. 

“But to his dyin’ day, father’d 
never hear anybody say they was- 
goin’ to clean house, but he’d look 
over his glasses and say, “That re— 
minds me of ’Cilly Clark!’ ” 
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The ““Speak-Out’” Age 


By Roperick N. Matson 


RANK, open-hearted expres- 
HF sion of opinion is becoming 

more prevalent. The clearest 
evidence of the truth of this asser- 
tion is found in the conduct of our 
public men. Naturally we should 
expect the greatest freedom in ex- 
pression of opinion from _ those 
whose avocations and activities 
place them in that class known as 
“public” men. Otherwise the use of 
the term as applied to them would 
seem to be a misnomer. Undoubt- 


edly the term is a relative one, but 
certainly no one can lay claim to a 
place in the class unless his actions 
and ideas are exposed to the public 
view to a greater degree than those 


of the average individual. In this 
class, with varying distinctness, may 
safely be placed the members of all 
the professions, all public speakers 
and all writers whose productions 
become public property. As the 
type of the class should be placed 
those who, as politicians or states- 
men, assume to, or do, control the 
affairs of government. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, for 
many years, until very recently, 
these supposedly typical public men 
have seen fit to involve all their acts 
and utterances in a_ bewildering 
maze of indefiniteness and mystery. 
Their speeches and writings upon 
vital questions have consisted 
largely of meaningless platitudes, 
and absolute taciturnity has been 
frequently their vaunted virtue. 
There have been a few marked ex- 
ceptions, but I confidently assert 
that this has been the rule. In 


Revolutionary times the rule could 
hardly be said to have prevailed, for 
certainly in the main those were 
quite out-spoken times. But soon 
after the establishment of the gov- 
ernment, such a school of politics 
began to evolve, and, almost with 
the dawning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, obtained predominance. A 
careful perusal of the earlier politi- 
cal history of this government will 
bear convincing witness to the truth 
of this assertion. To ascertain the 
exact facts as to the political leaders 
of former days, one has to resort to 
individual biographies and autobi- 
ographies, as the habits, moods and 
methods of these leaders are never 
sufficiently detailed by the general 
historian so as to furnish this infor- 
mation. One has but to recall the 
attitude and methods of the various 
local, state and national political 
leaders, and others prominent in 
political affairs within his own 
knowledge, to verify the assertion 
as to recent political history. Who 
has not heard it said many times, in 
commendation of his local political 
leader, that he “knows enough to 
keep his mouth shut,” or “knows 
enough not to commit himself?” 
Why, these local “bosses” are fre- 
quently known as “Silent Joe” or 
“Silent John” or “Silent Frank.” I 
now recall one who is spoken of in 
this manner, and who has been a very 
successful leader for many years. 
In all these years he has always 
made it a practice never to utter a 
word that would disclose his plans, 
except to a few trusted subordinates, 
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and never to publicly express him- 
self upon any of the issues during 
the entire campaign. In the last 
campaign he made several political 
speeches! Why did he do it? Be- 
cause he keeps abreast of the times. 
He is not a man who would hazard 
his prospects by taking the lead in 
a movement of this kind. He is, 
however, a man who “keeps his ear 
to the ground,” and no man can dis- 
cern a change in public sentiment 
more quickly than he. In other 
words, he is the typical successful 
local leader, and has shown himself 
unusually capable by so quickly ad- 
justing his methods to such a radical 
change of sentiment. The alert and 
progressive local leaders in all sec- 
tions of the country have observed 
this sentiment in favor of open 
methods and are acting accordingly. 

What I have stated as to the 
methods of local leaders is also true 
of state and national leaders. Many 
a man prominent in national affairs 
has so conducted himself that his 
name has acquired the prefix “sil- 
ent.” Such words as “fox” and 
“sphinx” have been in frequent use 
when speaking of prominent na- 
tional politicians, even in some 
cases where the men in question 
have risen to the rank of statesmen. 
And these expressions have not 
been used in reproach, but in com- 
mendation. Platforms of political 
parties have been frequently framed 
with a view to ambiguity upon ques- 
tions where public sentiment could 
not be accurately gauged, and in 
general “gumshoe” methods have 
prevailed. Candidates for office 
have been counselled not to speak in 
their own behalf, unless the exigen- 
cies of the situation rendered speak- 
ing imperative, and in such case 
have been admonished to commit 
themselves as little as _ possible. 


Officers desiring further indorse- 
ment from the people have been 
timid of taking any decided stand 
upon important questions, lest their 
entire record of good and efficient 
service should be forgotten in the 
presence of one imprudent act or 
false step. Statesmen, and even 
presidents, have been spoken of as 
“splendid political barometers.” It 
has been conceded that they rarely 
acted until the weight of public sen- 
timent was ascertained, even in some 
cases where moral questions were 
involved. 

I believe it will be admitted that 
my statement of former conditions 
is fair, and at least substantially ac- 
curate; that my assertion that 
“frank, open-hearted expression of 
opinion is becoming more prevalent” 
is well-founded. Indeed, not to 
have observed this, one must be 
woefully oblivious to the signifi- 
cance of recent events, 

The admission that the change 
has taken place is naturally fol- 
lowed by three questions: First, 
How was it effected? Second, Is it 
beneficial? Third, If beneficial, 
how can we gain the greatest ad- 
vantage from it? 

The answering of the first ques- 
tion necessarily involves that of an- 
other, to wit: Why has the change 
been so long delayed? Why has 
frankness been a comparative 
stranger to the vast majority of 
public men? The answer to this 
has already been hinted at. The re- 
sponsibility is divided. In the first 
place, the people have been too criti- 
cal of their public men; too disposed 
to question motives; too inclined to 
magnify the bad or imprudent 
deeds; too prone to minimize the 
good, In the second place, we have 
been lacking in public men of com- 
manding force, who dared to dis- 
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regard both tradition and an ad- 
verse public opinion,—men of the 
ability, courage and honesty to lead, 
and mould, and if need be, defy, pub- 
lic opinion. In speaking of defying 
public opinion, I refer to a tem- 
porary condition. I doubt if the de- 
liberate, sober opinion of the people 
ever renders defiance essential to 
honesty and fidelity in public offi- 
cials. Frankness on the one hand 
and fairness and justice on the 
other, have kept pace with each 
other, and both have enjoyed a per- 
ceptible growth in the past decade. 
A striking departure from old 
methods was furnished by the plat- 
forms of the two great parties in 
1896, when the one declared unequi- 
vocally for the gold standard, and 
the other as positively in favor of 
free silver. Previous platforms of 
both parties had contained inten- 
tionally ambiguous and meaningless 
declarations upon this question. 
The people liked the innovation. It 
caused some new alignments, but 
they knew absolutely what the suc- 
cess of each party would mean so 
far as this question was concerned. 
This campaign was conducted in a 
more frank and out-spoken manner 
than any previous one, but this was 
only a step, and a rather halting and 
undecided one, in the right direc- 
tion. It was one that might easily 
be retraced. In fact, the campaign 
of 1900 saw the issues far less 
clearly drawn than that of 1896. 
While the democratic platform of 
that year indorsed its predecessor of 
’96, it contained many temporizing 
and vague clauses, which were de- 
signed to and did bring into the 
field many speakers who had either 
remained silent, or deserted the 
camp in the former campaign. 
These orators, in an attempt to re- 
main consistent with their former 
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position, indulged in meaningless 
generalities and evasions, and 
plainly indicated that they were 
either speaking against their con- 
victions, or had not the courage to 
admit a change of heart. 
Throughout both campaigns, that 
party presented one figure that 
stood out in bold contrast with the 
hosts of evasion—that of the head 
of the ticket. William J. Bryan has 
always had the courage to say what 
he thought. He has written and 
spoken much, and every word of it 
is explicit and unmistakable in its 
meaning. You always know where 
to find him. There is not a ques- 
tion of any importance which has 
come, or is likely to come, before the 
American people, upon which he 
has not expressed himself clearly 
and fearlessly. His critics say he 
talks too much, but too much talking 
is preferable to that kind of reserve 
which merely means an uncertainty 
as to the popular cry. I am not in- 
tending to plead the cause of the 
chatterbox (not intended as a refer- 
ence to Mr. Bryan), but merely to 
advocate the direct and unequivocal 
meeting of issues. About the only 
thing in Bryan’s career which is 
hard to understand is his position on 
the Philippine question. At the 
time the treaty by which the Phil- 
ippines were acquired was being 
considered in the senate, he went to 
Washington and personally labored 
in the interest® of its ratification. 
Since then he has repeatedly criti- 
sized the treaty and the policy which 
its ratification involved. This action 
makes his record on this question 
seem inconsistent, but as I am op- 
posed to questioning motive unless 
the proof is absolute, I shall refuse 
to believe that his course in the mat- 
ter has not been entirely honest and 
sincere, and susceptible of satisfac- 
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tory explanation in every particular. 

As the vast majority of men are 
honest, so are the vast majority of 
public men honest. Some are more 
evasive and timid than others. One 
of the strongest influences in pro- 
moting this evasiveness and timidity 
is the remarkable readiness of many 
of the public to ascribe improper 
motives to every act whose right- 
eousness is not apparent on its face. 
If they do not thoroughly under- 
stand an act, or the reason impelling 
it, they are fond of saying, with du- 
bious glances, “There’s something 
back of it.” Probably there is, but 
it is a good, and not a bad motive. 
They should understand first, and 
criticise afterward; believe that 
every act is just, until they know 
that it is not. Happily this element 
is being rapidly reduced both in 
numbers and influence. Conditions 
are becoming unfavorable to its ex- 
istence. Confidence and frankness 
are gaining the ascendency, and Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan has done far 
more to bring this about than any 
other man in the democracy. He 
has not hesitated to say what he 
would do if elected to office, and the 
people have believed him. Those 
who have agreed with his ideas have 
been for him, and those who have 
not have been against him. The 
alignment has been strongly for and 
strongly against, with very little 
lukewarmness on either side. He 
has acquired a large personal fol- 
lowing. It has been demonstrated 
that his method of conducting a 
campaign is much more effective 
than that of caution carried to eva- 
sion. His habit of boldly and 
clearly stating his position on all 
questions, radical though it be, has 
been proven a better vote-getter 
than “sanity” transformed into sil- 
ence and ambiguity. In this chiefly 
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consists his contribution to the 
bringing about of greater frankness. 
in the conduct of political cam- 
paigns. Others, seeking political 
preferment, will naturally say, 
“Bryan told the people what he be- 
lieved in, and they gave him a big 
vote; why should not I conduct my 
campaign in the same way?” 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to engage in any partisan discussion 
of politics. Names, parties, inci- 
dents and platforms are used merely 
to illustrate the points attempted to 
be made. It is, therefore, with no 
prejudice in favor of or against any 
individual or party, that I state that 
it cannot be questioned that the 
democratic party made a mistake in 
the last campaign by not declaring 
in favor of something. A straight- 
out declaration in favor of the prin- 
ciplies of either wing of the party, 
and against all conflicting ones of 
the other, would have won more 
votes than the attempted straddle. 
An attempt to ignore the main prin- 
ciple, upon which the two preceding 
campaigns were fought, by not 
mentioning it in the platform, did 
not meet with the approval of the 
people. Neither did the apparent 
ambiguity employed in discussing 
other questions. President Eliot of 
Harvard, a life-long democrat, ex- 
pressed the sentiment of the people 
when he said, in speaking of the 
democrats in the recent campaign, 
“They have not succeeded in identi- 
fying themselves with any important 
principle.” 

But this is not all. The time has 
passed when the people will tolerate 
such a platform or such methods of 
conducting a campaign. They have 
permitted themselves to be trifled 
with by both parties in the past, but 
in the future they will insist om 
knowing just where the candidates 
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and the parties stand on all import- 
ant questions, 

But Bryan has not contributed so 
much to the bringing about of this 
condition as if he had been success- 
ful in his ambitions. There is 
nothing that commends a certain 
method of campaigning quite so 
much as success. A large vote car- 
ries some influence, but victory 
carries more. This is one of the 
things which makes Theodore 
Roosevelt stand preéminent in his 
services to the cause. It is impos- 
sible to say just how much his in- 
fluence and usefulness in this regard 
would have been impaired had he 
been defeated at some stage of his 
career, but the repeated and em- 
phatic indorsements of his open 
methods have unquestionably given 
them a more general and lasting 
prestige. He did not expect to be 
elected when he ran for mayor of 
New York, and the vote which he 
received in the three-cornered fight 
was in reality a magnificent indorse- 
ment. In 1898, when he was nom- 
inated for governor of New York, 
on account of the canal scandals, 
the republican party was in a sorry 
plight. The people of the state had 


a pretty good opinion of Theodore: 


Roosevelt. They remembered his 
good record in the legislature— 
although some of the younger voters 
had merely had it handed down to 
them; they knew that as a member 
of the Civil Service Commission and 
as assistant secretary of the Navy 
he was able, active and successful; 
but what impressed them most was 
his fearless and unswerving honesty 
as president of the Police Board of 
New York City. They felt that it 
was a time when they wanted a 
governor of unquestioned honor and 
courage. Usually at a time like this 
the pendulum of public sentiment 
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swings so far that nothing short of 
a candidate of the opposite party 
will satisfy. Roosevelt was the only 
candidate the party could have 
named who would have come any 
where near being elected. Even he 
would have fallen short of the re- 
quisite number of votes if he had 
not made his speaking tour of the 
state. I was living in New York 
state at the time, and I well remem- 
ber with what misgivings the an- 
nouncement of his contemplated tour 
was received by republican politi- 
cians all over the state. It was 
well-known that the most influen- 
tial men in the party were opposed 
to it. They believed he should 
either not speak at all, or merely 
make one or two set speeches. 
They feared the effect of his direct 
manner of meeting and discussing 
issues. 

Roosevelt believed he should see 
the people and tell them just what 
he proposed to do, and that was 
what he did. His frank, straight- 
forward way of stating his position 
on questions was a_ revelation. 
Leading democratic orators sought 
to embarrass him by asking many 
entangling questions ‘in their 
speeches, and saying in each case, 
“Now, I wonder if Mr. Roosevelt 
will dare answer that”; or, “Why 
doesn’t Mr. Roosevelt say where he 
stands on that question?’ When- 
ever called to his attention, he never 
hesitated, dodged or ignored a ques- 
tion, but always gave a plain, un- 
equivocal answer. The people were 
interested chiefly in his discussion 
of the canal question, and this was 
about what he said on that question: 
“It is charged that there have beer 
gross frauds committed in connec- 
tion with the expenditure of the 
nine million dollars appropriated 
for the improvement of the canals; 
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that the money of the people has 
been squandered and stolen. I 
promise, if elected, to thoroughly 
investigate this matter, and, if I find 
that any crime has been committed, 
to punish the criminals, no matter 
who they may be. Tammany 
promises the same thing. Which 
would you rather trust to do this, 
Tammany or me?” Anyone who 
has ever heard Roosevelt speak can 
imagine how he looked when he 
asked that question. The effect 
was electric and convincing. Two 
of my friends, who were republi- 
cans, had said they were going to 
vote for Van Wyck, because they 
believed no republican could be 
trusted to make the investigation. 
After the Roosevelt meeting in our 
town they changed their minds. 
“We have heard Roosevelt, and he’s 
honest,” is the way they put it. 
Just such conversations as _ these 
made up more than the seventeen 


thousand votes he had to spare. 
The success of this new way of 
conducting a campaign opened the 
eyes of many an old-time politician. 
As governor he pursued the same 
direct, open methods, and was never 
afraid to take the people into his 


confidence. A promotion to Wash- 
ington did not alter his course. No 
other president, in fact no other 
public man, has quite equalled 
Roosevelt in out-spokenness. His 
views on all important questions 
are known to all. Heé has acted and 
spoken as conscience and occasion 
directed, and without any unneces- 
sary reserve. As John Brisben 
Walker has said, in writing of his 
career: “Each morning he asked 
himself what was the most import- 
ant work for that day. Having de- 
termined this, he acted upon it with 
all his mind, with all his strength of 
body and will, worrying little about 


next month or next year.” He hag 
never waited to see whether or not 
a move was likely to be popular be- 
fore he made it, but, if he believed 
it right and wise, has proceeded to 
immediate action. He has pro- 
ceeded a great many times, and the 
people have not agreed with every- 
thing he has done. He has spoken 
and written a great deal—more per- 
haps than any other president,— 
and the people have not always 
agreed with what he has said and 
written. Frank A. Munsey said, in 
his article on “Training for the 
Presidency”: “In the business world 
the giant combinations reach out 
for the very highest grade of talent, 
and pay fabulous salaries for it. 
The man who does is the man to 
whom the doors are flung open, and 
to whose hands the life and soul of 
the concern are intrusted. It is not 
a question of whether he makes mis- 
takes or not, so long as he can show 
net results. It is the net that men 
want. In matters of state, however, 
the theory is that no government 
representative—business manager or 
director, if you please—should ever 
make a mistake except one of in- 
action.” 

The results of the last election 
show that the people are adopting 
business methods in choosing presi- 
dents. In selecting candidates, par- 
ties have been accustomed to look 
through the writings and records of 
all persons under consideration as 
prospective candidates to see if 
somnething has not been said or done 
that might be used against them. In 
the instance of Roosevelt, a candi- 
date was selected who had been 
giving public expression to his 
thoughts since childhood. When 
not completely occupied with public 
office, he was writing magazine 
articles and books. Many of these 
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contain youthful and even mature- 
life theories of government with 
which neither he nor any other 
twentieth-century statesman would 
agree—many things that could be 
used against him, if conditions 
and sentiment had not materially 
changed. After a record of such un- 
paralleled open and unreserved char- 
acter; after issuing the most direct 
and unevasive letter of acceptance 
ever written, and capping the cam- 
paign by banishing precedent and 
telling the public of his righteous in- 
dignation at unfounded charges, his 
record-breaking indorsement at the 
hands of the people followed. What 
does it mean? It means that the 
new method of campaigning has 
been fixed beyond the possibility of 
recall; that the era of frankness and 
publicity has come, and come to 
stay; that, the “speak-out” age has 
arrived, and that Theodore Roose- 
velt was its chief founder. 

It means a better general under- 
standing between the people and 
their public servants and officers. 
Public officials whose tenure of 
office is in the hands of the people 
will have less fear of giving public 
expression to their thoughts. They 
will know that a change of ‘opinion 
to-morrow will necessarily be 
charged to dishonesty. They will 
know that their indorsement will 
depend upon the net results of their 
labors, and not upon the sanction of 
their every individual act and word; 
that honest endeavor will be ac- 
counted a virtue, even if sometimes 
mistaken. The people will never 
tolerate dishonesty, but they have 
learned to discriminate between this 
and mere indiscretion. If the ser- 
vice shall have been honest, and in 
the main, efficient and wise, slight, 
and even occasional serious, mis- 
takes, will be given no consideration. 
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This will stimulate activity and lead 
to greater achievement and progress 
than would be possible under the 
former methods of evasiveness, re- 
serve and timidity. The demand of 
the times is not against conserva- 
tism, and not against all due reserve. 
It is against eternally clinging to 
the past with a cringing fear of ad- 
vancing new ideas honestly be- 
lieved in. It is in favor of construc- 
tive statesmanship and originality of 
thought—and it wants this thought 
expressed, and not held “under a 
bushel” until its popularity has been 
ascertained. The President’s mes- 
sage at the opening of the last ses- 
sion of congress furnishes an 
excellent example of the new idea, 
especially those portions referring 
to child-labor, transportation rates, 
and the reformation of campaign 
methods. 

In diplomacy—ever the velvet 
glove—John Hay, whose recent 
death a whole nation has deplored, 
led the reformation, but there is 
still less frankness here than any- 
where else. In the August “Cen- 
tury,’ Andrew D. White severely 
criticized the Czar, and told the 
plain facts about Russian affairs; 
so that the ex-ambassador has ac- 
quired the “speak-out” habit. The 
position of ambassador is essentially 
a delicate one, and just what is 
thought cannot always be said, 
but the progress in frankness has 
already been so fruitful of results 
that it cannot but result in a still 
more advanced trial. Direct meth- 
ods pursued with reasonable tact 
can only conduce to a better under- 
standing between the governments 
involved. 

The Department of Commerce 
and Labor is collecting information 
in regard to the affairs of interstate 
corporations, which a few years 
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ago would have been regarded as a 
strictly private matter. It is true 
that corporations have always been 
conceded to be semi-public bodies, 
but they have been slow to realize 
the right of the public to inquire 
into the management of their affairs. 
Such inquiries as are now consid- 
ered entirely proper, and the answers 
to which are understood to be gen- 
erally given without the slightest 
protest, formerly would have been 
regarded as grossly impertinent. 
That they are greatly in the interest 
of the public goes without saying. 

Newspapers and magazines have 
ever been a strong influence in ad- 
vancing publicity, but they are be- 
coming much more direct in the 
style and in the nature of their 
articles. Among the recent articles, 
which are decidedly out-spoken in 
their character and style—and there 
are hundreds of others—may be 
mentioned those of Miss Tarbell 
and Mr. Lawson on the Standard 
Oil, and those of Lincoln Steffens 
on “The Shame of Cities” and “Ene- 
mies of the Republic.” Mr. Steffens 
is laying bare much corruption, and 
wherever his pen has been drawn, 
better and more open conduct of 
affairs must of necessity follow. 
His manner of criticism, however, 
at times seems to partake too much 
of condemnation and too little of 
commendation. In such articles 
credit shuld always be given where 
credit is due, and the doubt should 
always be resolved in favor of 
honesty. Care should be taken not 
to blast a reputation containing 
little of the bad—indeed, if there be 
anything worse than error of judg- 
ment—as against much of the good, 
and thus a career of usefulness be 
abruptly cut short, or at least greatly 
impaired. Mr. Steffens has, of 
course, done no one an intentional 
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wrong, but it is intended to suggest 
that, in some cases, the great work 
he has been doing has _ been 
apparently attended with some un- 
necessary damage to individual 
reputations. A good rule to 
follow in such matters is: Be 
fair, but strike from the shoulder. 
There has not been a time in years— 
indeed I do not believe this govern- 
ment has known a time—when the 
magazines and newspapers have 
been so literally teeming with 
directly-worded, unequivocal dis- 
cussions of living sociological and 
economic problems. And these pub- 
lications are simply meeting the de- 
mands of the public. 

Preachers no longer confine them- 
selves to far-away talk, but boldly 
tackle living questions. People are 
still divided as to the propriety of 
their actively engaging -in politics. 
They are none the less citizens be- 
cause they have become preachers, 
and certainly have not, by reason of 
adopting their particular profession, 
lost their right of suffrage. Not only 
this, but, wherever moral questions 
are involved, it is their plain and 
imperative duty to use their utmost 
influence in the interest of morality; 
to do something practical instead of 
eternally talking to the clouds. 
Great care must be exercised in de- 
termining the extent and manner of 
mingling in politics, lest the perma- 
ent prestige be impaired. “How can 
I accomplish the most good in a 
lifetime?” is a question the preacher 
should constantly address to him- 
self. But it should not cause in- 
action when brought face to face 
with a moral question. It should 
rather direct the course and manner 
of action. In his article on “The 
Decline of the Ministry,” in the 
December “World’s Work,” Mr. 
Everett T. Tomlinson presents data 
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tending to show that his profession 
has been deteriorating in quality in 
recent years. Perhaps this may be 
true as to the past two generations, 
the period especially emphasized in 
his article; but I believe the last 
<lecade has shown a perceptible im- 
provement. In all the larger cities 
are to be found preachers who have 
caught the spirit of the times, and 
are taking an active part in the 
practical affairs of life. There are 
also similar preachers in many of 
the smaller cities and towns, but 
naturally their reputations have not 
extended so far as those of the larger 
cities. These men are fearlessly 
saying what they think of the con- 
crete forms of immorality, which 
surround them. Their course, where 
pursued with tact, is widening the 
influence of their profession, and, at 
the same time, increasing its attrac- 
tiveness. The ministers have always 
been on the right side of the moral 
questions of their various communi- 
ties, but it has taken this age of 
fearless frankness to force open ex- 
pression of their ideas, and obtain 
any considerable practical applica- 
tion of their morality. This class of 
ministers is on the increase and pub- 
lic sentiment is keeping pace with it. 
The legal profession in its recent 
national convention in St, Louis, by 
its advanced position and explicit 
declaration on the trust question, 
has shown that it is not lagging be- 
hind in the march of frankness. Its 
plan of action may be too drastic to 
win universal commendation, but its 
candor compels admiration. 
Everyone admits that some mat- 
ters are in their nature essentially 
private—and I am not anywhere in 
this article intending to speak of 
any matters, except those in which 
the public has a rightful interest. 
Everyone knows that silence must 


sometimes be maintained, at least 
temporarily, in many matters ig 
which the public has such interest. 
But the general tendency to the 
open life, the direct way of stating 
things, the absence of fear in taking 
a position on public questions, is a- 
distinct step forward. It is the 
dawning of a better day. It means 
more confidence and less corruption. 
It means that the world is growing 
better, for America has taken the 
advance-ground in world-progress. 
The era of frankness and publicity 
is here and is beneficial. How may 
we best take advantage of it? In 
what new lines may we advanta- 
geously apply and promote it? 
There are many, but I shall mention 
but one, as this seems of overtower- 
ing importance. I refer to the sub- 
ject of greater publicity in the 
conduct of our political campaigns. 
I shall go into this subject briefly, 
and shall confine myself to merely 
making the suggestion, as it is a 
subject worthy of a full article, writ- 
ten after careful investigation, and 
the ascertainment of the opinions of 
those of experience. Greater strides 
in the advancement of morality could 
be made in this than in any one 
other matter. It is a matter which 
should engage the attention of all 
thoughtful American citizens. The 
greater the secrecy in casting the 
ballot, and the greater the publicity 
in the methods of controlling and in- 
fluencing it, the better it will be for 
the Republic. Who will say that it 
is not possible to conduct a cam- 
paign so that every item of receipts 
and expenditures may be exhibited 
to the public? Who will say that it 
would not be better for the country, 
if this were done? Who will say 
that this reform cannot and will not 
be brought about in the near future? 
It seems to me that everything is 
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tending in that direction. The 
President has clearly and forcibly 
recommended the passage of such a 
law by congress, and it only needs a 
thorough awakening and expression 
of public sentiment to secure favor- 
able action from that body. Several 
of the states have statutes compel- 
ling the filing of affidavits by candi- 
dates, giving an itemized statement 
of their campaign expenses. These 
provisions are salutary, but they do 
not reach the root of the evil. They 
are rarely explicitly complied with, 
and enforcemerft is not insisted 
upon, as it is generally recognized 
that they fail to cover the ground. 
The proposed change will doubtless 


meet serious objection from some 
chairmen who prefer the “dark-lan- 
tern” methods, which enable them to 
make false claims of great astuteness 
and sagacity. Such men are fond of 
involving themselves in an air of 
feigned cleverness and mystery, and 
saying: “No matter how I did it; 
I did it.” These men would lose 
capital and prestige, but that cannot 
be permitted to interfere with the 
progress and welfare of the nation. 
It would certainly go a long way to- 
ward eliminating corruption. Is 
there anyone who is willing to stand 
up and object to it, and furnish the 
reasons for his objections? 





The Peabody Bird 


By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


It lured me on to the edge of the wood 

Where whispering pines in their grandeur stood; 
And there in the dusk, as the night wind stirred, 
I heard the call of the peabody bird. 


Again, when the dew of the morning lay 
Over the meadow, and far away 

Tinkled the bell of the browsing herd, 
Chimed in the call of the peabody bird. 


There caine a day when I wandered far 

*Mid the city’s turmoil and strife and jar; 
When I felt the magic of music’s spell, 

And my ear was charmed for I loved it well ;— 


Then back to the mountains, heartsick, to rest 
My head once more upon Nature’s breast; 
And down to the wood where of yore I heard 
That haunting call of the peabody bird. 


And there, with a feeling akin to pain, 

Over and over and over again, 

Urging the farmer up, up and on, 

I heard: “Old Joe Peabody, plant your corn.” 
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Matters in Alaska 


By A. G. KINGsBuRY 


Nome, Alaska, August 5, 1905. 

I-CENTENNIALS and centen- 

nials have become common in 

the United States, but in these 
rapid days there are some people 
who cannot wait for even half a hun- 
dred years before they want to or- 
ganize a ceebration. The latest de- 
velopment of taking time by the 
forelock, indeed of reaching for his 
whole scalp, is seen in a plan which 
is already fairly under way for an 
Exposition to celebrate the fortieth 
anniversary of the acquisition of 
Alaska by the United States, which 
occurs in 1907. Eastern people, who 
naturally have but little idea of the 
rapidity of “the march of progress” 
in this unpromising section of the 
world where natural conditions are 
especially unfavorable for material 
development, will perhaps rub their 
eyes when they read such an an- 
nouncement, but a second look will 
convince them of the fact. 

Another surprise comes in the an- 
nouncement that the plan for the 
celebration of the acquisition of 
Alaska contemplates the location of 
the affair outside the territorial 
limits directly concerned. The 
Alaska Club of Seattle, Washington, 
is sponsor for the enterprise, and the 
celebration is under arrangement in 
that city. Alaska is a country of 
such magnificent distances, and its 
conspicuous business centres are so 
widely scattered, that while there is 
“room enough” in the territory there 
is no centre available. The narrow 
coast-strip along the Canadian bor- 
der in the southern section, of which 


Juneau and Skagway are the lead- 
ing points, the vast area about the 
upper waters of the Yukon and the 
Tanana rivers, and the Seward 
Peninsula with Nome as its heart, 
might each aspire to the honor of a 
local celebration, but they are far, 
far apart, and with no means of ex- 
tensive intercommunication, while 
all three districts have their best 
outlet and inlet through Seattle, 
which while geographically an out- 
sider is practically the only avail- 
able location for a general assembly 
of Alaskan products. 

Mr. Godfrey Chealander, of Skag- 
way is credited with the original 
conception of the idea, and he has 
so stimulated the patriotism of the 
Alaskans in Seattle that they have 
taken hold with the energy and en- 
thusiasm which is characteristic of 
this twentieth century. He is now 
on a tour which will cover the upper 
Yukon and the Tanana, and down 
the former river to the Seward 
Peninsula and Nome, to secure co- 
operation of the various mining, 
trading and transportation com- 
panies, and to collect material illus- 
trating the resources and the present 
development of the country. 

In my letter in the August num- 
ber of the New England Magazine 
I told in outline the prospects of tin 
mining in Alaska. This spring’s de- 
velopments fully justify my concep- 
tion of the importance of this new 
mineral wealth of the peninsula. A 
group of tin placer claims covering 
over two thousand acres in the York 
region of Seward Peninsula where 
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the first discoveries were made, has 
just been bonded to an English syn- 
dicate for $5,000,000, and -other 
smaller but important enterprises in 
this line are also under way. Dis- 
coveries of gold in this tin district 
are quite frequent and several very 
promising ventures are under way. 
The competition of tin and gold for 
popular interest here promises to be 
quite a prominent factor in the de- 
velopment of the near future. 

The Congresional party headed by 
Speaker Cannon, which came to the 
Pacific coast for the opening of the 
Portland, Oregon, Exposition ex- 
tended their trip to southern Alaska, 
visiting Juneau, Skagway, and 
several other interesting points. 
They did not come so far north as 
Nome, nor did they get a glimpse of 
the Yukon district, and their area of 
observation was accordingly greatly 
limited. They might as well “ob- 
serve” the Atlantic states by a brief 
stop on Long Island. They were evi- 
dently impressed by this fact, for, 
while they were dignified and reti- 
cent in expressions of opinion there 
was manifest a sentiment that the 
country deserves well of the general 
government, and that they would 
favor the sending of a special com- 
mittee next season to make an ex- 
haustive inspection of the territory. 
Congressional aid, for the construc- 
tion of the harbors and docks, and 
for highways, is considered necessary 
and equitable by all the people here, 
and if such a committee should come 
it will be generously enlightened. 

A new wrinkle in the Alaskan sal- 
mon fishery has been inaugurated. 
An enterprising Minneapolis mer- 
chant has contracted to deliver two 
thousand and four hundred tons of 
salmon to parties in Japan, and to 
save the expense of canning he has 
secured an ocean tug and a ship in 


which he proposes to pack ‘the fish 
with a moderate quantity of salt, 
“just like cord-wood.” The fish are 
not yet caught, but their fate is cer- 
tain, for, if reports are true the pur- 
chaser has so much faith in the new 
venture that he has adavnced a con- 
siderable portion of the purchase 
money. To get the fish is easy; to 
get them to Japan by the new 
method—well, that’s another story. 

That the authorities here have full 
faith in the permanence of Nome as 
a commercial point is shown by their 
plan, already under way, for the im- 
provement of the harbor. Up to the 
present time all shipping has to 
anchor a mile or two from shore, 
and all freight is lightered through 
the shallow water. Half a million 
dollars is already in hand with which 
to begin the work of dredging and 
the construction of jetties and piers. 
A ship channel two thousand feet 
long will thus be secured, and com- 
merce will be greatly facilitated 
thereby. This work is understood to 
be only the initial enterprise, the 
full scheme, which will take years 
to complete, contemplating much 
more extended dredging and con- 
struction. 

A considerable delay in the work 
of the open season will follow a 
terrific storm which covered this 
district the last week in June. 
Heavy rains fell for several days, 
and much of the work on the nt- 
merous water-courses in this dis- 
trict—bridges, dams, sluice-boxes, 
efc.,—will have to be replaced, be- 
fore advanced work can be begun. 
Thousands of dollars worth of con- 
struction and machinery has gone 
down stream, and a larger sum will 
be lost through the delay of recon- 
struction before the real work of the 
season, all too short at the best, can 
be resumed. 
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MATTERS 


Water courses are abundant all 
through Alaska and the Klondike 
region, and in the short summer sea- 
son there is little difficulty in secur- 
ing adequate supply for sluicing and 
other mining purposes, but winter 
work is sadly handicapped because 
all surface water is hopelessly con- 
gealed. Nome people are therefore 
watching with much interest the 
progress of an experiment now going 
on at Dawson, to find a water supply 
from below the frost line, by arte- 
sian wells. Eastern people, who are 
annoyed when their water-mains, 
four feet under ground, are frozen 
in winter, can hardly appreciate the 
conditions when a bore of one hun- 
dred and eighty feet in depth is still 
in frozen earth and rock, and no in- 
dication that anything else is farther 
down. This is, however, the condi- 
tion at Dawson. The projectors of 
the enterprise have already expended 
about three thousand dollars, and 
are prepared with machinery to go 
to the depth of five hundred feet if 
necessary. After going through 
about sixty feet of alluvial and 
glacial drift, the drill encountered 
solid mica schist rock, which with 
the exception of two belts, each of 
about three feet in depth, of iron 
and sulphurets has proved continu- 


‘ous to the present depth of the well. 


If they ever get through the frost 
and strike a fissure in the rock con- 
taining water, similar enterprises 
will be in order here. 

There was considerable excitement 
and wrath here, just before the close 
of navigation last fall, by a combi- 
nation of the steamship lines to 
Seattle to raise passenger rates from 
fifty dollars to one hundred dollars 
for the trip. The matter went to 
the courts and was declared to be a 
violation of the inter-state commerce 
law by an unlawful “trust.” The 
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companies receded from their posi- 
tion, and rates are back again at the 
old figure. Now the same companies 
have doubled their charges for the 
transportation of gold, and there is 
another excitement but a similar re- 
sult to that in the raise in passenger 
rates is looked for, as soon as the 
question can be adjudicated. Mean- 
while there is considerable uneasi- 
ness among the producers, as the 
banks cannot advance on shipmeats 
until the cost of transportation is 
settled. 

When the mine owners started in 
to clean up their winter dumps, early 
in April, the banks agreed to accept 
the gold dust at the same low mar- 
gin that they had always taken it. 
This they, did under the belief that 
the rate of transporting it to Seattle 
would be the same as in former 
years. Although the cable was in 
working order, no advices were re- 
ceived in Nome during the spring of 
the advanced rate. In fact, not until 
the first boats arrived, about the 
middle of June, did they know of the 
raise. 

One man who left on the steamer 
due at Seattle June 27th, ignored the 
transportation company and packed 
$400,000 in his state-room rather 
than pay the exorbitant charges. 
He took a risk, but I hear that he 
landed his “baggage” at Seattle all 
right. 

The situation became so serious 
here that the Nome Chamber of 
Commerce took up the matter in the 
interests of the miners and mine 
owners, and sent a delegate to inter- 
view the steamship companies at 
Seattle, with a view to having the 
old rate of one-eighth of one per 
cent. re-established. Although every 
pressure available was brought to 
bear, they were unable to break the 
combination. The companies stated 
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that they were bound by an agree- 
ment to enforce the increased rate on 
gold shipped out. This action is a 
great injustice to the mining and 
commercial interests of the camp, 
and the people generally at Nome 
feel justly indignant. At this time 
it is hard to predict what the out- 
come will be if the steamship com- 
panies refuse to recognize the rights 
of the people. One thing is certain, 
however, and that is that Seattle 
will be the loser, although the city 
itself is undoubtedly an innocent 
party in the transaction, for the 
steamers direct to San Francisco 
will get the business. 

The first steamer from Nome, due 
at Seattle July 10, carried about a 
third of the winter’s output of gold 
from this district. It was in rough 
bars and was valued at $1,250,000. 
Such a “pile” displayed in the win- 
dow of a Seattle banking house was 
well calculated to excite the wonder 
and ambition of the hundreds who 
were there securing outfits for the 
season’s work in this district. The 
“pile” was the outcome of the 
winter work by Nels Peterson, who, 
with two associates, secured a “lay” 
or privelege of working the claim of 
the Pioneer Mining Company on the 
Postland Bench, a short distance 
back of Nome, with five assistants 
and a cook. The company was as- 
tounded at the result, but their 
“rake off” of forty per cent. with no 
expenses, is not so bad. Besides, 
they have the assurance, from this 
result under the difficulties of winter 
work, that with the opening of the 
season work under their own au- 
spices will give a profitable return. 

Mr. Peterson’s experience is the 
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typical one of this country. He was 
one of the pioneers in the Klondike 
region and made a fortune near 
Dawson. Then he was attracted to 
transportation on the Yukon river, 
and inaugurated a big enterprise, 
which proved disastrous and he was 
reduced to poverty. He has “made 
good” again, however, and is ready 
for other ventures. 

The richness of the Portland 
Bench district is further illustrated 
by the luck of “Joe” Brown, last 
winter, on a claim adjoining that 
of the Pioneer Company. In a 
single day’s work of twelve hours 
he cleaned up $15,000. 

Later shipments to Seattle, as the 
result of the winter in Alaska swell 
the total to $2,786,000, including a 
$25,000 “brick” destined for the 
Portland, Oregon, Exposition . This 
winter output has given a great im- 
petus to plans for next winter’s 
mining, and the indication are that 
especially in the Little Creek dis- 
trict where rich deposits are so fully 
demonstrated, the Arctic winter 
will not be an insuperable obstacle 
to systématic work. Extensive ditch 
excavation in this district is well 
under way, and the wise ones are 
eager to secure claims, while the 
gossips are already forecasting the 
results of this summer’s’ work. 
Already “sluicing” has begun, and 
the steamer “Senator,” which sailed 
from here for Seattle, June 14th, 
took $400,000 as the first instalment 
of this season’s harvest. Water is 
not yet plenty and the work is hin- 
dered, but every one is confident of 
an exceptionally successful sum- 
mer’s work. 
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Infelice 


By Mase, AVERY RUNDELL 


NTENTION started me for a 
month’s rest at a northern lake 
resort. A disabled engine and a 

chance whim gave me six weeks of 
Olmstead and my memory of In- 
felice. 

We were running through rolling 
brown prairies, crossed occasionally 
by the winding emerald lines of 
willow-fringed creeks. The August 
sun shone hot and low against the 
car windows, I was wrestling with 
a refractory blind, at the request of 
a woman in front of me, when the 
train shuddered with a grating jar, 
gave a succession of backward jolts, 
and came to a standstill. 

There was no station in sight. The 
half dozen women in the car all 
asked questions at once. The men, 
I with the rest, went in search of 
information, 

The train crew was gathered about 
the engine. “May be a couple of 
hours, may be longer, before we can 
get her fixed up,” was the curt reply 
of the conductor. “Olmstead, just 
over the hill about a mile; plenty of 
time to get supper there, if you want 
to.” 

The men with domestic responsi- 
bilities went back to the train. A 
group of commercial travellers 
started briskly down the track. 
Having no one’s convenience but 
my own to consult, and not looking 
forward with eagerness to supper at 
a third-rate hotel, I followed, slowly, 
alone. 

The sun was hiding, a blazing 
disk in turbulent clouds, as I 
reached the top of the incline and 


looked down at Olmstead: The 
square frame buildings straggled off 
from the main street, in the un- 
abashed ugliness of the small west- 
ern town. A thin belt of forest 
which topped the rise beyond 
already threw the village into 
shadow. As I neared the box of a 
station, the clatter of crockery and 
the odor of bad coffee came out to 
me. I walked past and on up the 
track toward the wood. 

The breeze was rising fitfully, 
now cool, now warm from the sun- 
baked earth, and it brought to me 
suddenly the high tones of a girl’s 
voice, singing. She emerged from 
the darkness of the trees and came 
down the slope through the field. 
Dressed in black, slim and light of 
motion, she passed ever the brown 
grass like a shadow. One arm en- 
circled a sheaf of wild red lilies that 
blazed when the last sun-rays 
pierced through the tree-tops. In 
her free hand she waved, in time 


‘with her singing, one torch-like 


blossom. The tune was an old 
French cradle song, but the words 
were lisped like the speech of a little 
child, and she sang with a defiant 
abandon that had a note of chal- 
lenge. 

When she caught sight of me she 
was silent at once, and went swiftly 
past without looking up. Even at 
that distance and in the gathering 
dusk, her face gleamed pearl-white, 
framed in the blackness of her hair. 

Had I been young, I should pru- 
dently have continued my walk; but, 
safe in the security of my fifty years, 


Io! 
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I turned and kept in view the 
dark figure with the red lilies nod- 
ding over one shoulder. She went 
down a side street of the town and 
in at the back door of one of the 
larger buildings that faced the main 
thoroughfare, Walking more slowly, 
I went around to the front. 

A swinging sign announced, 
“Jacob Schulz, Groceries.” Through 
the open door I could see the stout 
figure of a man in his shirt-sleeves, 
reaching up to light a hanging kero- 
sene lamp, his bald head tipped back, 
I passed by, but paused as I saw the 
garden at the side of the house. It 
was large and laid out with borders 
and beds of old-fashioned flowers, 
interlaced by narrow gravelled 
walks that led to nowhere in par- 
ticular. In one corner was an arbor, 


overrun with a wild grapevine, 
while rustic tables and seats had 
been built in the shade of the trees. 
A German garden,—a country gro- 


cery—and a girl 
French! 
the store. 

The proprietor, his head and 
shoulders in a sugar barrel, did not 
hear me. At a desk in the back of 
the room, a pink-cheeked girl bent 
over a ledger, the strands of her 
flaxen braids gleaming in the lamp 
light, 

“Guten abend,” said I. “Sie haben 
einen sehr schénen Garten.” 

The man straightened instantly 
turning upon me a face beaming 
with kindliness. “Ach, it iss not 
that you are Deutsch, but you like 
it, isn’t it?” 

He grasped my hand in his, that 
was fat and warm and gritty with 
sugar. Just then a slender figure in 
black slipped across the back of the 
store, said a word to the girl at the 
desk and disappeared again. My re- 
solve was taken. Why should I go 


who ,sang in 
I went back and entered 
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on if I found it pleasanter to stay in 
Olmstead? When I made my 
request, fifteen minutes later, Mr. 
Schulz and I were already old 
friends. 

“You vant a few tays to smoke in 
our garden and tream you are in 
Germany? Vell, I vill ask the vife 
what she say. Ve haf room plenty, 
yes, but ve take not people in mostly. 
She vill like to hear you speak of 
Niirnberg. It iss good you were 
at Nirnberg. The vife she hass 
yet that heimweh, always.” 

Half an hour later I was at supper 
with the family, in the big living 
room back of the store. Mrs. 
Schulz, round and rosy, had wel- 
comed me at once when she found 
I knew something of Nuremberg. 
Blonde Minna smiled serenely and 
listened with her bright eyes fixed 
on me in frank amiability. But the 
dark-haired witch who had led me 
here, and whom they called Infelice, 
sat silent; only occasionally lifting 
her black lashes to look at me incuri- 
ously, then letting them fall again. 

After supper my host went back 
to the store, where the farmers were 
already dropping in. Minna was 
busy with the housework, while her 
mother proudly showed me the gar- 
den. We sat down at last upon one 
of the benches. The round, yellow 
moon was coming up, making the 
shadows in the garden sharp and 
black. Suddenly there burst out 
again, from somewhere in the house, 
that bright, high soprano; this time 
singing a German folk song. Mrs. 
Schulz laughed comfortably with 2 
note of pride. 

“It iss Eenfaylees; the child hass 
a beautiful voice, do you not think?” 

“And a_ beautiful name,” I 
answered, “but not a German one.” 

“Ach, no! It iss not a Germar 
woman who would give to her baby 
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anameso sad. She wass not always 
ours,—Eenfaylees. It iss like yes- 
terday,—now that you haf known 
our Niirnberg and we haf talked of 
it again. It iss eighteen years since 
we left it; our little Greta died there, 
and to come to the new country wass 
harder yet. It iss on the ship, one 
comes to know people soon, There 
wass a woman, she wass poor and 
sick but she must haf been once very 
beautiful, as beautiful as the little 
child, that was Eenfaylees. 

“It wass a strange little one that 
danced and sang but never smiled, 
and when it danced most the mother 
caught and held it and said it should 
not dance so, but should grow to be 
quiet and sweet, like my Minna. 
She wass French, the mother, and 
had been an actress, she told me, and 
would be an actress again in New 
York, where they would find the 
- father of Eenfaylees. 

“But efery day her face wass 


whiter and her eyes more bright, 
and one morning she wass quite still 
in her berth; they could not waken 


her and there wass Eenfaylees. My 
arms were empty for my little Greta, 
so when there wass no address and 
no way to find anybody, we took her 
to be Minna’s sister. It-iss eighteen 
years, but they haf not grown more 
alike, as the mother wished it. 
“Sometimes it seems she iss not 
happy, Eenfaylees; but she hass a 
lofing heart and it will all come 
right. She will marry some good 
man after awhile and when she hass 
the home and the little children to 
think about, it will all be different.” 
The gentle, half monotonous voice 
stopped and we sat silent. The 
crickets chirped in the grass; from 
the soft darkness of the shrubbery 
came the fitful, greenish gleam of 
fireflies. There was the smooth roll 
of wheels on the road and a horse 
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and buggy drew up at the gate. A 
man sprang out, speaking to the 
horse a low word or two as he tied 
it. He did not see us in the 
shadows, as he swung quickly up 
the walk and knocked at the door, 
which was open on the garden. For 
an instant he stood outlined, big and 
broad-shouldered, against the yellow 
lamplight; then Minna appeared and 
he went in. 

“T think she will be betrothed, my 
Minna,” said Mrs, Schulz, “and she 
will be doing well. He hass been at 
Olmstead only a year, John Graham, 
but he hass bought a farm and he 
will pay for it, if eferything goes as 
it should.” 

While she talked, the two young 
people appeared once more in the 
bright square of the doorway and 
came down the walk. Again, that 
tantalizing voice hummed a snatch 
of a tune. At the first note, the 
young man turned his head sharply, 
glancing back at a dark upper win- 
dow. They stood for awhile at the 
gate, Minna’s soft laugh heard oc- 
casionally, then the man drove away. 
As the girl came back up the walk 
she called to her mother about some 
household matter and Mrs. Schulz 
followed her. I sat in the scented 
stillness until my cigar was finished, 
and then I, too, went in and to bed. 

The next morning before the 
household was astir, I stepped into 
the garden. As I opened the door, 
there was a swift clatter of hoofs, 
and Infelice, slipping from the saddle 
almost before her horse stopped at 
the gate, threw the reins over his 
head and led him around to the back 
of the house where he plunged his 
slim nose into a trough of water. I 
approached with a tentative greet- 
ing, but the girl’s mood seemed to 
have changed. Her eyes were softer 
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and over the pallor of her cheeks 
was the faintest flush. 

“Early?” she answered me gaily. 
“Oh, we don’t call anything early 
or late, Roderick and I. We go 
galloping all times of day and night, 
don’t we?” She laid her cheek 
against the horse’s smooth brown 
shoulder, then twitched the rein. 

“You mustn’t drink so much. I’m 
afraid you haven’t any judgment. 
Prudence and moderation are very 
beautiful virtues, aren’t they?” look- 
ing at me mischievously over the 
horse’s neck. “I was telling Roder- 
ick so this morning, when we went 
‘over the hill. The breeze was just 
getting up, and saying things; there 
was a bird on every fence post, 
singing to split his little throat; and 
the sun was coming up a perfect 
blaze. Roderick always thinks just 
as I do, and we went over that hill 
as hard as we could go. Then we 


jumped a ditch three times to see 


how it felt.” 

“Eenfaylees !” 
in the back door. 
and set the table?” 

“Yes, mother,” the tone was 
changed. “Come, Roderick,” and 
she led the horse away. 

At breakfast all her aloofness had 
returned, and for several days I 
could get no opportunity to talk 
with her. I would catch a glimpse 
of her, busy about the house, some- 
times for hours; then I would see 
her climbing the slope to the wood, 
or she would lead out Roderick and 
be off down the road, in a cloud of 
dust. 

“Is it safe to let her go off alone 
like that?” I asked Mr. Schulz, one 
evening when Infelice had galloped 
away, long after sunset. 

“Oh yes, she iss quite safe on Rod- 
erick, and then she hass always done 
that way. It is that she hass not 


Mrs. Schulz stood 
“Will you come 
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grown up yet, I guess.” He smiled 
fondly. Infelice had caught him 
suddenly about the neck as she 
passed through the store and kissed 
him hard on both cheeks. I had 
noticed in her before these swift 
moments of an almost fierce tender- 
ness. He added, softly, as his wife 
had done, “She hass a lofing heart, 
Eenfaylees.” 

But for a chance circumstance, the 
girl might have remained to me, 
always, an enigma. She took me into 
her confidence with the same sweep- 
ing abruptness that she did most 
things. Going back to the arbor one 
afternoon for the volume of Tenny- 
son that I had forgotten, I found In- 
felice with the book in her lap,—one 
finger between the leaves, her eyes 
dreamy. She looked at me quite im- 
personally. 

“Don’t you think,’ she began, 
“that Arthur was too cold, too per- 
fect? Was Guinevere all to blame? 
She could not breathe; she was 
beautiful and human.” She broke off 
suddenly, conscious perhaps of my 
surprise, and rose from her seat 
laughing carelessly. 

“You like Tennyson?” I said, in 
my most matter-of-fact tone. 

“Oh,—I like it,—because it sings; 
for other reasons, too, but that most 
of all. I have not had so many 
books, so I know my Tennyson.” 

“T have some things you might 
enjoy seeing. I will bring them 
down some time.” 

“I should love it!” Her face was 
all at once childishly sweet and 
eager. “You see, I cannot sew all 
day long like Minna, and the house- 
work—well, it isn’t exciting. Some- 
times I think Roderick and I will go 
galloping, galloping, until we come 
out,—somewhere else, Only there’s 
always—” She _ stopped again. 
“Yes, I shall like the books.”’ 
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And so began long walks and 
talks, and longer intervals of quiet 
dreaming, when we sat in the gar- 
den or under some tree in that belt 
of woodland from which she had 
first come down to me, carrying her 
scarlet lilies. Infelice had the rare 
gift of silence, but when something 
roused her to speak she expressed 
herself with the intuitive insight of 
a woman and the unconscious direct- 
ness of a child. 

We sat one afternoon in a place 
we often chose, under a big oak on 
the hill. A semi-circular coppice of 
hazel bushes shut off the sight of 
the town, but the view to the west 
was free where the sky was crimson- 
ing. Infelice threw her hands back 
of her head with a gesture of aban- 
don and quoted from what we had 
been reading: 


“Red cloud of the sunset, tell it abroad; 
I am victor. Greet me, O sun, 
Dominant master and absolute lord 

Over the soul of one!” 


“IT suppose there are men who love 
like that,” she said. 

“Plenty of them,” I answered. “It 
is not a particularly high type, is it?” 

“Perhaps not; after all there is a 
sound about it that is worth while. 
It is what the birds and the sunrise 
and the little winds say, when Rod- 
erick and I go fast down the road in 
the morning. John Graham will ask 
Minna to marry him in the fall, if 
the crops are good. Imagine being 
married because the crops are good!” 
She laughed, the light laugh that I 
never liked to hear. 

“John is a fine fellow.” I said it 
a trifle resentfully, I had grown to 
like, thoroughly, the big, handsome 
man, whom Minna watched for with 
such eagerness and greeted with 
such pride. I had fancied that In- 
felice avoided him and that he felt 
it. He looked after her rather wist- 
fully at times. 


“John is a fine fellow,” I repeated. 
“He is much too considerate to ex- 
pose Minna to any unnecessary 
hardship. He will make the best of 
husbands.” 

“Yes, he is good, isn’t he? They 
are all good. How good they are! 
Do you think I don’t know it? But 
did you ever think it was tiresome, 
—goodness? Sometimes I am more 
tired of it than of all the rest. Then 
I sing my little French songs. You 
say they are lullabies, some of them. 
I am glad I don’t know what they 
mean. I can make them mean any- 
thing.” She sang a line or two; the 
lisping childish words, the smoulder- 
ing protest in the girl’s eyes, the 
strange wild cadence of the woman’s 
voice,—it is with me yet. She 
sprang up suddenly. 

“Let us go home; I want to help 
mother get supper.” 

The days slipped past and yet I 
stayed in Olmstead, Infelice was 
unusually equable and especially ten- 
der to Minna, She was so industri- 
ous that I often took my walks 
alone, leaving the girls together 
with their sewing. Though Infelice 
looked at me sometimes, with a 
whimsical smile, as I took up my 
book, she vouchsafed no explana- 
tion. 

One hushed, bright afternoon, I 
lay on the grass under the big oak 
in the shelter of the hazel coppice. 
I had been thinking, as usual, of 
Infelice; I missed her. This new 
phase of domesticity was no doubt 
a most hopeful sign, but it certainly 
was not interesting. I must have 
fallen asleep, at least I was aroused 
suddenly by the sound of a man’s 
voice on the other side of the copse: 

“Yes, I followed you. Why 
shouldn’t I? I ought to have done 
it long ago. You always ran away, 
but I believe you knew,—women 
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always know, and a man—a man 
knows but one thing. You thought 
I loved Minna? How could I when 
you were there? If I could ever have 
been with you,—but you were 
always out of sight. No! you are 
going to stay where you are and 
listen. You belong to me, do you 
know it? You little wild thing!” 

“I, belong to you, John Graham!” 
It was the voice of Infelice, lightly 
scornful. “I belong to no one, least 
of all—” 

The girl’s sentence was left in- 
complete, just as I was wondering 
if I could slip away without their 
seeing me; they must have passed on. 

I lay still and looked at the sky. 
In a leafy branch over my head, a 
bird fed her nestlings, twittering 
softly in answer to their sharp cries. 
I thought of pretty, pink-cheeked 
Minna, in the garden with her sew- 
ing, and I was conscious of a dull 
anger against Infelice. Just then the 
girl herself appeared; she had come 
back alone. When she saw me, she 
stopped; then accepting the situa- 
tion, with a half bitter smile, she 
came directly toward me and sat 
down. 

“You heard,—something, of 
course; you could not help it. Well, 
John will marry Minna, in the end, 
and he will be good to her.” 

“But it is not Minna; it is you!” 

“Tt will be Minna. A man does 
not forgive a woman for laughing at 
him.” There were hard lines about 
her mouth. 

“The woman who does that does 
not deserve to be forgiven.” 

She did not look at me, but a slow, 
deep flush spread over her face and 
neck, then died away. She rested 
her little chin on the hands that 
were clasped about her knee, and her 
eyes were on the sunset as she said, 
quietly: 


“Unfortunately, I happen to love 
him.” 

We were silent. At last she rose, 
but as I made a motion to accom- 
pany her, she shook her head. I 
stood and watched her go down the 
brown slope of the field alone. She 
had on the same black dress she had 
worn when I first saw her, and the 
memory of the scarlet lilies that had 
filled her arms that day struck me 
like a pang. I slept ill that night. 

In the morning, my first thought 
was to find her. I went out to Rod- 
erick’s stall, but it was empty. I 
started for a walk, but soon turned 
back. As I came in view of the 
house, I saw a group of men at the 
garden gate; they were bearing 
something between them. They 
halted, and one of their number went 
ahead to the door. I had reached 
them now;; it was Infelice they were 
carrying. The doctor was with 
them; I do not remember what I 
asked him. He answered: 

“No, she is alive, but I am 
afraid—” he broke off, then added, 
‘she went under when the horse fell.” 

As they laid her on the bed there 
was a quick step, and John Graham 
came into the room, his face gray. 

“Infelice!” he said. 

She opened her eyes, wide and dark, 
then raised herself on her elbow, with 
all the love-light of her woman’s soul, 
shining in her face. Minna sobbed 
sharply. Infelice glanced at her, 
then back at John and the light died. 
Her features seemed to wither, as 
the old, baffled protest smouldered 
once more in her eyes. 

“No! no!” she cried. “It is 
Felice!” and dropped back on the 
pillows. 

Even as we bent above her, the 
lines of struggle faded, and over the 
dead face crept a strange, new look, 
—a look of happiness. 
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THE EDITORS’ 


The Chicago teamsters’ strike is ended, 
and the strikers have absolutely nothing to 
show for their effort. It was in force for 
133 days, during which nineteen lives were 
lost in riots and assaults and 462 people 
were injured by similar unlawful acts. 
Over four thousand teamsters were out of 
work, and the loss to these and to business 
houses that were embarrassed by the strike 
is computed at ten million dollars. Labor 
organizations at large contributed nearly 
$100,000 to aid the strikers. 

As is not unusual in these days the strike 
was a sympathetic one, The teamsters had 
no grievance. A firm of garment manu- 
facturers saw fit to discharge nineteen 
women from their employ. The teamsters 
employed by the firm demanded that the 
women should be reinstated. This was 
refused, and the strike of the teamsters 
followed, first of those employed by the 
firm; then those employed by the firms with 
which the clothing firm did business, and 
afterward the expressmen who were serving 
any business house which would not boy- 
cott the clothing firm, until there was a 
general paralysis of business, with no end 
of tumult, disorder and crime. The senti- 
ment of sympathy was so pervasive that 
several thousand school children struck 
against school attendance because the coal- 
bins of the schoolhouses were being filled 
by non-union coal teamsters. The sympa- 
thetic strike extended to the third or fourth 
degree from the original source of trouble, 
and nearly all lines of business were em- 
barrassed. In the meantime the police had 
been striking heads promiscuously in their 
efforts to maintain order, and in the exuber- 
ance of their sympathy the union men 
mauled some individuals to death. Any- 
thing so hotly and brutally sympathetic has 
never before been seen, not even in Chi- 


_ six thousand strike-breakers were 
brought into the city to take the places of 
the strikers, many of whom were colored 
men. This precipitated another feature of 
the strike—a general race riot, the strikers 
assuming that no colored man had any 
rights a striker was bound to respect. The 
mayor was too nearly in sympathy with 
the law-breakers to act vigorously against 
them, and the police were less efficient than 
their position demanded. The Federation 
of Labor resolved that the action of the 
Board of Education in compelling school 
attendance was “pseudo-plutocratic cring- 
ing of ignorant lackeys to capitalism,” and 
none of the labor unions could see any im- 
Propriety in the conduct of their fellows in 

cago; many of them supplied money 
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to encourage the strike. It was disclosed 
in court that the unions were employing 
“slugging committees” to assault non- 
union workmen and several confessed their 
crimes in mitigation of penalty. 

A serious feature of the strike, not new 
but now brought conspicuously before the 
public, was the employment of a profes- 
sional strike-breaker. There are several 
such men, but one John Farley seems to be 
the representative man. He has had ex- 
perience, having participated in breaking 
at least thirty-fve strikes, and boasts of 
success in every instance. He claims to 
have thirty-five thousand men enrolled, 
whom he can throw into any locality, and 
and that he has applications from twenty- 
five to a hundred men a day for positions. 
As a rule these men are reckless, 
courageous, and not averse to a fight; in 
short they are quite like the strikers in 
temperament, but they feel that the law is 
on their side. He gets a “rake-off” or 
commission from employers to whom he 
supplies workmen, and it is said he has 
already grown rich in his unique business. 

He handled the recent strike on the New 
York subway and electric lines, and had 
five thousand men under his control. His 
income from that single strike is said to 
have been equal to the annual salary of 
the president of the United States. Besides 
this, many companies pay him an annual 
retainer, so that he can be commanded to 
manage their strikes if they happen to have 


any. 
As might be expected, the frequency of 
labor-union strikes has led to the organiza- 


tion of employers. One of these is the 
American Anti-Boycott Association, and 
another, the direct outgrowth of the Chi- 
cago teamsters’ strike, is the Emp!oyers’ 
Union. These associations do not disclose 
their membership for obvious reasons, but 
they are ready to meet emergencies affect- 
ing individuals in their membership with 
abundant means to employ Mr. Farley’s 
army, or in any other way to meet emer- 
gencies. One feature is an insurance fund 
to protect members from losses by strikes. 
The Employers’ Union is reported to have 
$750,000 in hand with which to protect its 
membership. 

It appears that the managers of the 
labor unions are slow to recognize the fact 
that their constituents are responsible to 
law as are all other citizens. They have 
full right to organize and to act collec- 
tively, but only so as to keep within the 
law. Riot, lawlessness and assaults are 
not among the “rights of labor,” and a few 
more experiences like those of New York 
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and Chicago should thoroughly and per- 
manently teach the lesson. Aside from this 
they will learn, too, in time, that they are 
at a practical disadvantage in a struggle 
with their employers when the iatter are 
equally well organized. Workmen cannot 
live without wages, but the employer 
usually has means by which he can exist, 
even if the union closes his shops. That he 
can live longer without work is his great 
advantage. Both parties have concessions 
to make, and sound business policy de- 
mands that both should recognize this. 
Until this is done the laboring man is at a 
disadvantage, but he will not advance his 
cause nor win general sympathy by such 
unconsidered and unreasonable outbreaks 
as that at Chicago, nor in any movement in 
which the purely sympathetic strike is a 
dominant factor. 
as 

Mr. Dalrymple of Glasgow came here to 
show Mayor Dunne of Chicago how to 
municipalize American public service cor- 
porations, but he found the conditions here 
“so unlike those at home, you know,” that 
his visit was not very helpful. And now 
Robert Crawford, an ex-town-councillor of 
Glasgow, has come over to lecture on 
“Municipal Socialism and its Practical 
Working in Glasgow.” Civic improvement 
is more than a hobby with him—it is a 
passion—and he has spoken on it in every 
part of the United Kingdom. Wherever a 
town undertakes a fight for public benefit 
as opposed to private profit Mr. Crawford 
can be counted on to lend a hand. And he 
hopes to be ab'e to help along the same 
cause in America. But he is academic 
rather than practical. In a recent letter 
relative to his visit he says he prefers to 
deal with broad principles concerning the 
question of the public ownership of munici- 
pal services and utilities apart from the 
hurly-burly of the fight over concrete in- 
stances. That is, he would deal with theo- 
ries rather than conditions. He, like Mr. 
Dalrymple, will prove interesting, perhaps, 
but hardly helpful, for the concrete in- 
stances are too various and self-character- 
ized to admit of Scotch generalizations. 
Mr. Crawford says he has “always been 
intensely interested in the growth and de- 
velopment of the capacity and desire of 
people in one community to combine and 
organize themselves for communal ends. 
I see no limit to the possible good to be 
done in this way provided that good, honest, 
capable men are found with civic patriot- 
ism enough to serve their fellows without 
fee or reward in carrying on these public 
services as part of their duty to the com- 
munity among whom they live. So long 
as the aim of civic government is clean, the 
tone high, the ideal lofty and the object is 


to foster and create better conditions of 
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life for every citizen alike, high or low, 
rich or poor—apart from all sectional or 
olitical interests—then and then only | 
old the contro! and extension of munici- 
pal enterprises of al! kinds is a blessing and 
will be always successful—toward this end 
civic reformers in the States must work.” 
We agree with all that, but the perennial 
revelations of greed and graft in public 
office in nearly every considerable city in 
the United States do not encourage the 
hope that he is near the consummation of 
his ideal. He has taken Emerson’s advice 
to “hitch your wagon to a star,” but that 
involves a very long journey among new 
and complicated surroundings. It may land 
him somewhere, on some Utopian star not 
yet visible to mortal eyes, but it will take 
time; it will take time. 
* 
* * 

Boston’s population in 1890 was 446,507. 
Its present population is 621,009, an in- 
crease in fifteen years of about 25 per cent, 
but this fact fails to indicate the real 
growth of the city, for with improvements 
in transit the residential limits have been 
extended far beyond its borders. “Boston 
bed-rooms” are in every direction within 
a radius of twenty-five miles of the State 
House. During the same period the as- 
sessed valuation of the city has increased 
over 50 per cent. while its total length of 
streets has increased by seventy-four miles. 
The number of city parks has increased 
from six to forty-one; their area is now 
about 2,290 acres, and their cost has been 
about $18,500,000. But, just as Boston's 
population extends beyond its borders, its 
park system has a similar expansion under 
the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Park 


‘ Commission, which controls reservations 


and park-ways in thirty-nine adjacent 
cities and towns, with an area of over 
10,000 acres, acquired and developed at 2 
cost of over $12,000,000. The ocean com- 
merce of the city has more than doubled 
both in exports and imports in fifteen 
years, so far as entrances and clearances 
are concerned, while exports have in- 
creased 21 per cent. and imports have in- 
creased 30 per cent. in the same period. 
The export figures are, however, not 4 
full basis of comparison, as last year’s ¢x- 
ports were below the normal; in grain 
alone the amount being only 7,000,000 
bushels last year, while in 1901 it was over 
30,000,000 bushels. In the same period 
customs receipts increased 11.7 per cent, 
and internal revenue receipts increased 
over 50 per cent. Postal receipts during 
the period show an increase of over 9 
per cent. While the national bank capital 
has decreased from $52,600,000 to $29,200; 
000, the bank surplus has increased over 
27 per cent., deposits have increased ovet 
69 per cent., and clearing house exchanges 
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have increased over 29 per cent. The finan- 
cial situation should include, however, the 
growth of the trust companies, which in- 
creased from nine to nineteen in number; 
their capital increased over 125 per cent., 
their surplus and profits over 555 per cent., 
their deposits and liabilities over 297 per 
cent. and their total assets over 292 per 
cent. From all this it appears that Boston 
is not yet decadent. 
* 
* * 

Recent investigations in Great Britain 
point to a physical deterioration of the peo- 
le which is attracting general attention. 
he first disclosure came from the military 
authorities, who discovered not only that 
an increasing proportion of recruits was 
rejected for physical unfitness, but those 
accepted failed to meet the requirements 
for continuous service in so large a pro- 
portion as formerly. A movement was un- 
dertaken to improve the physical condition 
of the children in the public schools, but 
it was soon discovered that there was 
nothing at hand showing the present con- 
dition upon which a suitable scheme of 
improvement could be based. To meet this 
defect an investigation was ordered in vari- 
ous parts of the United Kingdom. One 
London school showed that on'y ten per 
cent. of the pupils were capable of proper 
school work, and in other large cities from 
fifty to seventy per cent. were found to be 
defective. Mal-nutritfon is given as the 
leading trouble, and it is asserted that in 
the poorer districts a very large proportion 
of the children are growing up so deterior- 
ated by starvation and improper food that 
they can never become normal citizens, 
but must be a permanent and prolific seed- 
bed of disease and crime. While the 
school boards, public health authorities 
and military managers have become satis- 
fied that this is the true condition, Parlia- 
ment has as yet taken no action. One 
committee, indeed, reported that they found 
no deterioration, but the report was based 
on the fact that there was no standard of 
comparison extant from which the rela- 
tive condition of the pupils cou'd be in- 
ferred. This lack of evidence seemed 
comforting to the committee, but they 
felt compelled to admit a large decrease 
in the birth rate in the upper and middle 
classes; that the race is being perpetuated 
by its least fit part. Infant mortality, too, 
is reported as alarmingly increased. Lax 
and conflicting authority in sanitary and 
relief matters is pointed out, and the need 
of a radical awakening and intelligent and 
persistent reform is urged by those who 
best understand the situation. 


«*s 
_ Ever since the discovery that milk is an 
important agency in the conveyance of 


disease germs into the human system, sci- 
entists have studied to secure some form 
of sterilization. Salycilic acid, formalde- 
hyde, and other deleterious chemicals have 
been used, but their dangers are as great 
as the troubles they attempt to cure. Heat 
has proved to be the least harmful sterilizer, 
but a sufficient degree of heat produces 
such changes in milk as to unfit it for the 
use of infants and others who are delicately 
organized. The attention of electrical ex- , 
perts has been called to the matter, and 

for several years, in Italy and in Belgium, 
experiments have been cunducted. Numer- 
ous failures resulted from the coagu'ation 
of the milk if a sufficient electric current 
was applied, thus confirming the ordinar 
experience of the un'earned dairy-maid, 
that a thunderstorm will sour the milk. 
The latest reports, however, promise suc- 
cess, if the fol'owing conditions are ob- 
served: The milk must be traversed by an 
alternating current of sufficient frequency 
to prevent the decomposition of the liquid; 
the density of the current must be sufficient 
to electrocute the microbes; the alternating 
current must be of a sufficiently high ten- 
sion to overcome the somewhat high resist- 
ance of the milk. If only an alternating 
current of low tension is available, a salt or 
an acid may be added to the milk in order 
to render it more conductive. In this case 
there would be required a much greater 
current intensity. The appiratus for the 
process is very simple, and consists of a 
well insulated receptacle and two electrodes, 
say of platinized carbon. ‘Two factors evi- 
dently intervene—the duration of the treat- 
ment and the intensity of the current. 
Since the use of electricity is daily becom- 
ing more general, it may be that the process 
will be adopted to a certain extent, since 
it gives absolutely sterilized and in no 
otherwise altered milk. 


* 
* * 


Boston was incorporated as a city in 
1830, and her first mayor was John Phil'ips 
Reynolds. He was buried in the Old 
Granary Burying Ground on Tremont 
street. His grandson of the same name has 
just marked his resting-place with a tablet 
to his memory on the antiquated Phillips 
tomb. He was born in 1770 and sent te 
Harvard University after his academy edu- 
cation at Andover. He studied law after 
his graduation and was then made the first 
town advocate of the first municipal court 
of Boston in 1800. He was successively a 
member of the Court of Common Pleas, a 
member of the lower house of the Legisla- 
ture, and then was elected twenty years 
successively to the Senate, and presided in 
that body from 1813 to the year of his 
death. 
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Victoria, which is the southerly tip of 
Australia, and its earliest settled portion. 
has just voted the electoral franchise to 
women, The state has a population of 
about 1,200,000. There are some 7,500 
Chinese and only 652 aborigines. Aside 
from these the two sexes are practically 
equal in the population the males prepon- 
derating less than one-half of one per cent. 
Of the whole population over 44 per cent. 
are classed as bread-winners. niversal 
manhood suffrage has prevailed in election 
of the Legislative Assembly, the lower 
house of the Parliament, the number of 
electors in 1902-3 being 256,635. The 
number of electors on the roll of the Legis- 
lative Council, the upper house, was 136,142, 
under a property qualification of the pos- 
session or occupancy of property of the 
rateable value of $50 a year, if derived 
from freehold, or $125 a year if derived 
from leasehold or occupation of rented 
property, with exemption of certain classes. 
For the year ending June 30, 1902, the 
state’s revenue was $34,088,960, and the ex- 
penditure was $36,994,160. It seems rather 
startling that this new and far-away coun- 
try should be so advanced in its enlighten- 
ment. Our state of Wyoming was the 
pioneer in allowing woman suffrage, but 
that the imitative response should come 
from the antipodes was hardly expected. 


The popular idea that the country towns 
in Massachusetts are losing in population 
is not justified by the results of this year’s 
census as compared with that of ten years 
ago. Eighteen towns have made a net gain 
in population during the past ten years of 
753. Only eight towns, namely, Orleans, 
Sandisfield, Sheffield, Stockbridge, Deer- 
field, Wales, Enfield and Norwell, show a 
loss of a total of 629, or an average percent- 
age of 11.12; and ten towns, Norton, Cot- 
tage City, Tisbury, Wenham, Wilmington, 
Norfolk, Hull, Pembroke, Sterling and 
Westminster, show a gain of 2,382, or an 
average percentage of 20.64. The largest 
gain was made by the town of Hull, which 
added to its population 1,016, a gain of 
97.32 per cent, The old remark concernin 
elections, “As goes Hull so goes the state,” 
has ceased to apply since the town began 
to grow as a summer place. The smallest 
gain was by Westminster, which shows an 
increase of thirty-three persons, or 2.51 
per cent. The greatest loss was in the case 
of the town of Orleans, which has 146 per- 
sons, or 12.19 per cent. less than it had ten 
years ago. 


* 
* * 


The “Official Gazette,” published weekly 
at Manila, by authority of the insular 
government illustrates in an interesting 
manner the social condition of the Philip- 
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pine islands, and the progress of law 
and order undér the new regime. Am 
the public laws recorded in the issue of 
May tIoth, we find an authorization of Ma- 
nila to incur a debt of $4,000,000 for a 
sewer drainage and water system, one for 
a loan to aid a railroad in the province of 
Cavite, and another for a loan for road 
construction in the province of Cebu; one 
restricting the fees and expenses of public 
officials; one for registering and con- 
trol'ing the slaughter of cattle, etc. A 
dozen or more decisions of the Supreme 
Court, in serious criminal cases, indicate 
not only that the laws are well enforced, 
but the criminals are treated humanely and 
their rights as fully respected and guarded 
as in the Massachusetts courts. Customs 
and immigration regulations, and schemes 
for civil service examination, etc., are pub- 
lished and suggest that substantial progress 
toward a higher civilization is well inaugu- 
re with good promise of beneficent re- 
sults. 


* 
* * 


If anything could justify Dr. Osler’s 
notion that elderly men are useless it is 
the attitude of many eminent clergymen 
who are past middle life toward what is 
known as “the higher criticism.” The “Na- 
tion” reports that at a recent religious 
conference the venerable Rev. Dr. T. L. 
Cuyler, Presbyterian, expressed regret that 
the people are given the knowledge that 
such views are held by Christian ministers. 
He would apparently put the papal limit on 
all teaching of faith and morals. In 
marked contrast to his opinion is the recent 
petition of over a hundred English clergy- 
men of the established church, pointing 
out “the important results of this ‘higher 
criticism,’” and asking that “the clergy, as 
Christian teachers, may receive encourage 
ment from their ecclesiastical superiors to 
face the problems which arise with entire 
candor and reverence.” If the pu'pit is to 
teach doctrine at all it should be free to 
study and discuss all phases of reverent 
thought, and all suggestions of reverent 
and intelligent scholarship. 

a*s 

It is an unusual if not unique tribute to 
Elinor Macartney Lane, that ever since her 
novel “Nancy Stair” was written the Boston 
Public Library has been haunted with peo- 
ple who want to consult “Burke’s Peerage, 
and the “Lives” of-Robert Burns and other 
contemporary material, to secure additional 
information concerning the _ irresistible 
“Nancy.” The novel is so cleverly written 
that a large pdrtion of the public accepts 
“Nancy” as a reality, and the book as his 
tory embellished perhaps by the author’ 
fanciful enrichment. 
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Wortp ORGANIZATION, By Raymond L. 

Bridgeman. 

It seems a long look ahead even to gen- 
eralize on any idea of the unification of the 
nations of the world in one legislative, judi- 
cial and executive body. The conception is 
as old as the New Testament, but its con- 
summation is usually referred to the mil- 
lennium. But Mr. Bridgeman, who is a ripe 
student, as well as a thoroughly trained 
journalist, has worked out an argument 
which justifies a hope that such a union 
igs possible in the very near future. He 
premises that mankind is one, and that 
above the sovereignty of nations is the 
sovereignty of the world as a single po- 
litical body, and that the realization of this 
idea will annihilate all divisive forces, hold 
mankind together by unbreakable but un- 
burdensome bonds, and bring permanent 
peace and universal prosperity. Already 
he discovers that national sovereignty is 
not absolute, but is influenced and quite 
largely controlled by the action and judg- 
ment of other nations, and, more than this, 
he points out that joint action without defi- 
nite organization has already been had in 
several important matters, in the Chinese 
troubles, the Hague Court of Arbitration, 
etc. More than this, formal endorsement 
of the principle of world legislation has 
been practically recognized by the organi- 
zation of the International Postal Union, 
the establishment of a common prime me- 
tidian, sanitary conferences, the Red Cross 
society, and various other world-wide legis- 
lation. With these foundations Mr. Bridge- 
man points out the urgent demand and the 
present possibility of a world legislature, 
and lays down some broad principles which 
will be essentially declared in the world 
constitution and bill of rights. He does 
not look for all the details of a world 
political organization at once, but urges the 
beginning of the work. The codrdination 
of the individual states in the United 
States unit is his ideal, and the practical 
federation of the world certainly seems 
nearer as the little volume is thoughtfully 
tead, as it deserves to be by every intelli- 
gent citizen—(Ginn & Co., Boston, for the 
International Union, 50 cents.) 


A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago an- 
nounce with considerable gratification that 
the eighth edition of “My Lady of the 
North” is now on the press. This means a 
great deal in these days, because Mr. Par- 


rish’s story was published only last fall, 
and to print eight large editions of a novel 
in six months is a decided indication that 
the public has been calling for the book, 
and keeps on calling. It has been the most 
successful of the rather remarkable books 
of fiction published by Messrs. McClurg in 
the last few years, including Mr. Parrish’s 
first book “When Wilderness Was King” 
and Miss Liljencrantz’s two very striking 
romances of Viking days. 


THe Apert Gate Mystery. By Louis 

Tracy. 

The lover of detective stories will be 
interested in this latest production from 
Mr. Tracy’s thrilling pen. Reginald Brett, 
barrister-detective 0 former renown, 
ferrets out a mystery unusually baffling 
= wonder-fraught. The case is briefly 
this: 

The Sultan had diamonds of great value 
which he wished cut in England for reasons 
of safety and expedition. The British 
government allowed his agents a place 
and means for this end, placing in charge 
of the affair Mr. Jack Talbot, a talented 
young man of the foreign office. All 
seemed t6 be going well until one morn- 
ing it was discovered that, in spite of seem- 
ingly impossible obstacles, so closely were 
they guarded, the diamonds had _ been 
stolen, the Turks in charge murdered and 
Mr. Talbot had vanished. 

This is the mystery which Mr. Brett’s 
alertly analytical mind probes unhesitatingly 
to its merciless conclusion. 

It is a pity that, with so auspicious a 
beginning and so clever and well-sustained 
a treatment nearly straight through, the 
author should have allowed his too-evi- 
dent taste for melodrama to get control of 
him in the end. The pursued and the 
pursuers meet at last in a bunch and a 
free fight ensues and that, together with 
Mr. Talbot’s hand-to-hand combat with 
his especial enemy in which he appears, 
in the manner of his revenge, more of a 
barbarian than an English gentleman, 
makes the story degenerate into mere 
buffoonery. 

And yet, with this defect to be deplored, 
the fact still remains that it would be hard 
to find a detective story which, once in 
hand, one is more loath to lay down un- 
finished than “The Albert Gate Mystery.” 
R. F. Fenno & Co. New York, 1904. 
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Marne’s HAtt or Fame, by Frank Carlos 

Griffith. 

Under the above title, Mr. Griffith has 
compiled, in a tastéful pataphiet, a list of 
the men. and women born in the State of 
Maine who have risen to»prominence. - 

It includes governots of states, govern- 
ment officials, United States senators and 
representatives, army and naval officers, 
authors, editors, publishers, educators, law- 
yers, actors, etc., and its length indicates a 

roductive record of which the “Pine Tree 

tate” may well be proud. Mr. Griffith has 

rformed a real service for the people of 

aine, no similar collection having ever 
before been attempted. The edition is 
limited, but copies may be had by sending 
twenty-five cents to the author, Maine 
State Building, Poland Spring, South 
Poland, Maine. 


Tue Accomptice. By Frederick Tudor 
ill. 

This is a mystery story, a murder, a 
puzzle in which several people were en- 
tangled, and an explanation which is kept 
well concealed until the final chapter. tt 
contains several clever character studies, 
and the foreman of the jury, who tells the 
story, is himself a well-drawn character. 
Of course, there is a love story interwoven, 
and the murder trial and the love story are 
so complicated with each other that there 
is abundant and well-improved opportunity 
for the development of an absorbing double 
plot. (The Harpers, New York: $1.50.) 


Every Day Lire IN THE COLONIEs, by Ger- 
trude L. Stone and M. Grace Fickett. 
This little volume will be very welcome 
to the children, for it tells in simple lan- 

* guage much of the life of the Mayflower 

pilgrims, their faith and their sufferings. 

Their every-day life is pictured, Sunday 

austerities, domestic habits, soap- and 

* candle-making, letter-writing, clothing, and 

the many phases of the hard life of the 

little people of early Plymouth. It is 
hardly more than a kindergarten story of 
pioneer life, but if the older people get hold 
of it the little people will have to wait, it 
is so interestingly told. (D. C. Heath & 
Company, Boston.) 


AN IDEAL CANOEING COUNTRY. 


To the enthusiast in summer sports and 
pastimes, there is nothing so thoroughly de- 
lightful or more genuinely beneficial than a 
canoe voyage far up in the northern Maine 
woods. Thousands of men and women 
have already tasted the ecstacies of this 
sort of an outing and found supreme enjoy- 
ment in it—in the swift, noiseless gliding 
down lake and winding stream, or the ex- 
citing runs down stretches of turbulent 


water, or camping out in God’s own coun- 
try amid scenic environments of the ‘most 
charming sort. Northern Maine with it 
fifteen thousand square miles of water- | 
crossed playground, offers unlimited possi- 
bilities for canoeing, the hundreds of con- 
necting and contiguous lakes, rivers, 
streams and brooks making canoe progress | 
feasible and easy in practically every direc- 
tion, even though one’s route lies in the © 
very heart of the untamed forest where no 
road or trail has yet been cut and where 
the canoe offers the only practical means 
of travel. 

There are several particularly attractive 
canoe trips here which have been singled 
out of the many because ‘of the ease with 
which they can be made and the compara- 
tively short time it takes to make them 
The list includes Allagash river trip (about 
203 miles), Penobscot West branch trip 
(about 80 miles), Penobscot East branch 
trip (about 118 miles), Fish river system 
trip (about 11 miles‘, Allagash lake trip 
(about 99 miles), and the St. John river 
trip (about 231 miles). Special information 
concerning these, or any of the other popu- 
lar canoe trips to be made in northern 
Maine, can be had promptly and in full by 
addressing C. C. Brown, G. P. A., Bangor 
& Aroostook Railroad, Bangor, Me. 


SUMMER EXCURSIONS. 


VIA BOSTON & ALBANY AND NEW 
YORK CENTRAL, } 

Reduced rate tickets are now on sale to © 
principal Summer Resorts reached via the 
New York Central Lines, operating twelve 7 
thousand miles of the finest railway system 
in America. 

The Berkshire Hills are penetrated by 
the Boston & Albany R. R., ten trains a 
day leaving Boston westbound, and Albany, 
eastbound, traversing this picturesque re- 
gion of New England. Stop-over at Ni- 
agara Falls without extra cost. 

Pu'lman Sleeping, Parlor and Dining Car 

Service to this world-famed wonder is un- 
surpassed, and numerous trains leave Bos- 
ton morning, afternoon and_ evening. 
“Westbound” folder, mailed on applica- 
tion, gives detailed schedules and train ser- 
vice, 
Adirondack Mountains are reached from | 
Boston in through Pullman Sleepers, leav- 
ing Boston daily, except Sunday, at 3.32 p. 
m. Twenty minutes’ stop at Springfield for 
supper, with early morning buffet service 
on train; due Saranac Inn 6.45 a. m.; Sara- © 
nac Lake 7.40 a. m. and Lake Placid 8.10 
a.m. Close connections for Northern Ad- 
irondack Mountain points. 

For additional train service, illustrated 
literature, etc., address A. S. HANSON. 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 
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